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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


at —e the and to the Democratic Party machine. To revive the 
U.S.S.R. the immediate transfer of 100,000 European Jews to P 
n are 


ng feature < when the more reasonable Jewish leaders were hetenine to discuss 
| terms argues ignorance. To refuse to 


HE Paris Conference moves rapidly to the stage 
Foreign Ministers f France, Britain, U.S.A. and 
sit in judg nt on its recommendations. An outstandi 
its sessions has been an extraordinary misuse of energy, which still the question in practica 


persists. The original plenary sessions set a bad example of obstruc- listen to an informed statement by the British Prime Minister on 


demand for 
alestine just 











tion and irrelevance which was assiduously copied by a num the position regarding the postponement of the Lancaster House 
the commissions for the first six weeks or so of their sittings. I conference argues deliberate ignorance. A year ago Mr. Truman 
followed a fortnight of furious work to finish the drafting process— postponed his agreement to the setting up of an Anglo-American 
work which must necessarily bear the marks of hast fixed closure Commission on Palestine until a new Mayor of New York had been 


e 
and fatigue. And three of the precious final days of plenary sessions elected. This year he has upset a delicate and not unhopeful situa- 
were then allowed to slip away in the delivery of set speeches. tion because a new House of Representatives is about to be electe 
That is not to say that the speeches have contained nothing of It is useless to try to explain away this crude angling for the Jewish 
importance. General Smuts has confronted the conference with vote. There has always been a school of thought which represented 
the stark fact of cleavage between East and West and named it not the dangers of American intervention in world affairs as being as 
erely as a feature of this conference but as the major international great as the benefits. They were, and remain, wrong. But Mr. 
issue in itself. Mr. Bevin did something to shift the emphasis from Truman’s behaviour indicates the sort of danger they had in mind. 
Trieste, which has had rather too much of it, to the general character 
f the Italian treaty. These speeches defined the horizon of the con- Morale in the British Zone 
ference But it it was M. Spaak of Belgium and Mr. Claxton of Canada The increasingly frequent reports from the British zone of 

- 4 J S + sau acu as ~ ‘ 

who pointed out its main landmarks. M. Spaak put the emphasis G , . 

. : : sermany of cuts in electricity supplies, the shutting down of fac- 
firmly on the fact that most of the difficulties of the conference could : a as PP ; wee 
~ aa 4 hich de it virtually impossible to alter tories and the spread of depression among the German population 
oe traced ce w ] rj uauy L SS1Di if . > 
oe om fs we a uit is ‘eo fae ie Clune 2 ‘ected denote two things. One is the shortcomings of the economic policy 
+ treaties y /_ l ° 4 ° Le oyecte - : ’ ’ 
“a om ag oe ni nes ram ~t he said. “The A x 5 of the occupying Powers (of which Britain is only one), and the 
the same issue into the future whe e said, easure of ; : ae * -_ ' ~ e bo oh 

; : other is the steadily growing t ency of the Germans to make ti 

success of the Paris conference is the extent to which the Council ener & te meee A aor. rege | “= 8 ger presage Ponta senertes 
fF Mini h dati f th worst of a sufficiently bad situation. The failure of the Allies to agree 
. reign are ct t “cy > tlons 0 ~on- } ] 
= = ga eager ee ee eyo grt lia lies , = the treatment of Germany as an economic whole, to find a repara- 
erence. The issue can be narrowed still further. The final 4:30. formula and to decide the size of German indu stry, helps to 
answer to these difficulties lies not with the Big Four but with the unsiee German 0 lichilies. Bat thesis 0 feitece of oft the Alias. The 

4 : ais d bAAWLAALY. ‘ aAL > @ aAai ~ AA LAAN 8 uc». ae 

On ’ yy r to ft ge _ . ‘ 

Big One. It was Mr. Molotov who imparted rigidity to the dra specifically British failures seem to have been an over-rapid exhaus- 


treaties put bef ) re ) it . . ~ cure 
ues put before the conference. And’ on present indications, it tion of coal stocks and an omission to inform the Germans. The 


is Mr. Molotov w al] me. “il of Foreig ors : : : 
b ‘ - ws who will oppose, _ the Council o oo eign a suddenness with which the difficulty of supplying power to industry 
the modifi ea ates as ~ations ~ be : 1 1 : — 

modification of those treaties. Present indications can has become acute has given an unpleasant shock to British observers. 


set if - 7x — . itl Sealin’s words - ; ts ‘ 
upset if Mr. Molotov’s actions conform with Mr. Stalin’s words. It is also reported that it has depressed the Germans, reacted on 





P their industrial output even in works which are not directly affected, 

Mr. Truman Again and given rise to rumours that the real reason for shutting down is 
The British reaction to President Truman has progressed from not fuel shortage, but the dismantling of works for reparations, 
sympathy through depression to annoyance. His latest pronounce- All this wants careful scrutiny. The British authorities might pos- 
ment on Palestine points the way to alarm and despair, unless sibly have done more to explain the situation to the Germans, 
some drastic means can be found to bring home to him his respon- Nevertheless, many Germans must be quite capable of recognising 
sibilities to the world as distinct from his responsibilities to Missouri the facts for themselves. And there is no excuse whatever for the 
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propagation of panic rumours in the face of official denials. There 
has recently been an increase in rations and an attempt to reduce 
the ‘export of coal and power to France seems likely to succeed. 
The British authorities would be well advised to estimate the possible 
effect of these improvements on production and to note carefully 
whether actual production approaches the possible. It will also do 
well to scrutinise very narrowly any alleged failure of German 
morale and to think twice before accepting the blame for it. German 
norale is primarily controlled by Germans. 


The Nuremberg Acquittals 

The acquittal of Von Papen, Schacht and Fritzsche by a court 
which heard lengthy evidence and weighed every word of it care- 
fully has been ill received by .many people in many countries who 
have not had the opportunity of studying in any detail the speeches 
for the prosecution and the defence, and would be hard put to it 
to summarise the terms of the charter on which the court had to 
act. They may be right, but the idea of these men, who have been 
in prison for a year or more, and seen their lives at stake for almost 
as long, being rearrested by German authorities and tried on not 
very different charges by German courts is repugnant to the average 
It is hard, moreover, to avoid the 
not, admittedly, all of them— 


Englishman’s sense of justice. 
conclusion that many of the Germans- 
who are now so clamorous for penaltics on the acquitted three are 
themselves by the 
nothing Mm any of 
They must be 
something not 


seizi the opportunity to acquire merit for 
studied display of anti-Nazi zeal. There is 
the three to inspire admiration or even sympathy. 
escaped conviction on 
a doubt. But they have stood their 
authorities do well to allow 





fortunate to have 


than the benefit of 
trial and got off The Allied 
them now to disappear into some obscurity from which they will be 


counted 
much better 
would 


The doctrine autrefois acquit, well estab- 
should be 


little tempted to emerge. 
lished in British law, does not apply precisely here. It 
] 

' 

t 


allowed to prevail none the less. 


Second Thoughts in Malaya 


The change for the better in the atmosphere in Malaya must be 
uinly to the credit of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, the Governor- 
It was badly needed. The impetuosity of the Colonial Office 
in pressing the Sultans of the Federated and Unfederated Malay 
States to accept a new constitution, and the manner in which this 
was urged on them by Sir Harold MacMichael, in the course of his 
brief mission last autumn, had roused a feeling of dissatisfaction 
which was becoming profoundly dangerous when Mr MacDonald, 
inspired .in part by the two Members of Parliament, Captain 
Gammans and Col. Rees-Williams, who went to Malaya to make an 
independent investigation, took the matter in hand, grasped the very 
reasonable objections of the Sultans, and sent home recommenda- 
tions accordingly. Instead of the proposed Malayan Union there 
will, it is understood, be a Malayan Federation, including Penang 
and Malacca as well as the nine Sultanates, but not including Singa- 
pore, importance and interests are entirely different. The 
citizenship question—the Malays are alarmed at being swamped by 
the Chinese population—is being settled satisfactorily by confining 
citizenship in the Union to persons who give evidence of intending 
to setile definitely and permanently in the country. At the same 
time, more authority will be reserved to the individual Sultans, and 
instead of a Governor there will be a High Commissioner for the 
Federation. Some of these modifications are changes more of form 
than of substance, but they look like dispelling grave discontent and 
restoring these traditionally loyal and industrious dependencies to 
their old loyalty as members of a well-conceived and readily accepted 
Federation marking an important stage on the road to self-govern- 
ment. The Cabinet here cannot hestitate to approve them. 


set m 


General 


whose 


7 : 7 
Towards Freer Trade 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Sir Stafford Cripps talks 
more sense about Britain’s economic position than all the rest of 
the Government put together In his speech at the opening of the 


British Commonwealth trade talks, now proceeding in London, he 
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stated clearly the central truth that we can only achieve the essential 
increase of 75 per cent. in the volume of our exports if the total 
amount of world trade is increased. To attempt to make such a 
gain at the expense of other exporting countries would be a criminal 
assault on world prosperity Expansion is the key to the whole 
question of world trade. Consequently, it is the key to the series of 
international discussions of which the present Empire Conference jg 
the first term. This Conference will be followed by wider talks 
between eighteen nations, including the U.S.A., U.K., the Dominions 
and India, at which a charter for an International Trade Organi- 
sation will be discussed. Then next spring there will be a further 
meeting of the eighteen nations to discuss tariffs and preferences 
Finally, there will be a full-dress World Trade Conference » 
inaugurate the I.T.O. It is pretty certain that the central iggy 
throughout will be the American insistence on freer trade. British 
support for this tendency would probably be warmer if there wer 
a stronger assurance that American policy was based on the whole 
hearted recognition of the desirability of all-round expansion. The 
postponement of the tariff talks until after the November elections 
does not give such an assurance. But there is no need to mush tp 
the other extreme with the Conservative spokesmen at Blackpool 
who represented the State Department and American big business 
as an unholy alliance to smash the British Empire. If the Americans 
medicine for the world’s economic ills is freer trade, they will ge 
plenty of support in the British Empire—but only on the condition 
that they swallow a good dose themselves. 


The Atomic Energy Bill 

While progress towards the creation of an international body with 
the powers to control atomic energy is slow, one of the essential 
preliminary steps so far as this country is concerned was taken when 
the Atomic Energy Bill received an unopposed second reading. On 
the need for Government control there is, in this instance, genera 
agreement. As was pointed out in the debate, it would be impor 
sible to establish international control without having, first, national 
control. Nor is any other machinery in existence fitted to provide 
the facilities and the considerable sums needed to keep this county 
abreast of others in the field of research—either for industrial o 
military purposes. The programme of work already approved is 
to cost over £30,000,000, and Mr. Attlee stated that this considerabk 
figure was but a fraction of the amount that it was estimated would 
be necessary in the near future. Some criticism however, 
directed to Clause 11, which places restrictions on the disclosure 
information. There is, indeed, ground for concern at any system 
which prevents the customary free exchange of scientific informa 
tion, but until some effective method of international control has 
been established this country would be taking a quite unwarranted 
risk in allowing the fruits of its research to be possibly used against 
it. This is a case where a mistake can only be made once. When 
a system of control has been generally approved then all information 
will as a matter of course be pooled by all countries. Until tha 
day arrives the first duty of the Government must be to make 
security the overriding factor in its policy. 


was, 


The Parachute Battalion Mutiny 

The instinctive indignation the sentences of two years’ imprison 
ment on the 243 paratroopers convicted of mutiny at Muar camp 
in Malaya has inspired should be held in check pending the ful 
statement promised on Tuesday by the new War Minister. Mr 
Bellenger’s objective statement of the essential facts was prefaced 
by an admission that conditions at Muar, which is a tented camp, 
were undoubtedly bad, partly owing to a quite unexpected heavy 
fall of rain, which converted what is normally dust into deep mud. 
After a crowd of some 260 men had repeatedly refused to obey his 
orders, the C.O. reported the matter to his divisional commander, 
who ordered the men to fall in. They refused to do so, and another 
battalion was ordered to take them into custody. Three questions 
plainly arise here. Did the men attempt to make their complaints 
through the regular channel? It appears that they did not. Is 4 
repeated and concerted refusal to obey orders mutiny? There 
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be no question that it is; soldiers are not free to declare themselves 

on strike like Savoy waiters or Ritz chefs. Was the penalty imposed 
coessive? That is a much more open question, but it must be 
answered as much in the light of Army practice as of civilian senti- 
A similar sentence on half-a-dozen men would probably have 


ment. 
caused little remark. Actually the numbers involved have no bear- 
ing on the justice of the sentence—which has been reduced from 


three years’ imprisonment to two years- though it can no doubt be 

argued that 240 men would not have taken so extreme a course unless 
a believed they had very well-founded cause for complaint. There 
is on the face no case for a complete remission of the sentences, 
and any contentions going to palliate mutiny must be unreservedly 
condemned. Reduction is another matter ; the Army Council would 
sider that with some sympathy. And “discharge with 
certainly go. 


be wise to CO! 
onominy ” sh ild 


eat 


Trade Union Government 


The proceedings of the Trades Union Congress are everybody’s 
business. The bulky annual report of the General Council, 
which will be presented at the 78th Congress at Brighton on 
October 21st, contains so many references to discussions between 
representatives of the T.U.C. and Ministers that any doubts, if 
conceivable, about the influence of trade union views 
ent policy would be completely annihilated. The effect 
ties on the life of every citizen, whether or not he is a 
member of a union or even eligible for membership, prompts a 
search for the principles on which the demands of the unions are 
based. The T.U.C. will not overlook any question which affects the 
interests of trade unionists. That is its job, and it does it. But there 

little indication of acceptance of responsibility to the consuming 
public. On nationalisation the report contains an assertion of the 
right of workers’ organisations to be represented on the governing 


doubts were 
» Governm 
( f these acti\ 





boards of nationalised industries, but no opinion on the organisation 
of these industries, apart from a reference to a resolution of the 
1945 Congress, not subsequently pursued. On the closed shop, with 
ij its implications for personal freedom, there is nothing. On 
neral wages policy there is nothing but a repetition of the non- 
ensical statement that these matters can be left to the individual 
unions. It this insistence on freedom for the unions and control 
r everybody else which points straight to the dangers inherent in 
i¢ T.U.C.’s present power. It indicates, not that the T.U.C. has 
made wrong decisions, but that it is completely unaware of the 
existence of issues which are vital to the efficiency of British industry 
und the sur il of freedom. 


Le Tourisme 


1 


The representatives of the national tourist associations of forty 
countries met in London last week, demonstrating by this surprising 
choice of a venue their own personal conviction of the desirability of 

, whatever the hardships. They said that official im- 
pediments to foreign travel should be removed as soon as possible, 
ind in this they have the unanimous support of all the British autho- 
tities who have spoken on this matter, from the Foreign Minister 
downwards. The latest voice is that of the British Liner Committee, 
which joins the chorus of execration of the universal nuisance of 
isas, and reminds those who have forgotten, or never knew, that 
vefore 1914 passports were unnecessary for persons travelling 
broad. This war-time accumulation of impediments must be 
cleared away, if only for economic reasons. Before the war tourists 
crought about £30 million a year to this country. The Travel 
Association would like to make it £100 million ; and there is no limit 
to the amount of income from this source which we could now use. 
Even if the opening of a tourist campaign must be postponed to 1947 
the wheels can begin to turn now. General oversight of the subject 
has recently been transferred from the Ministry of Labour to the 
Board of Trade, perhaps in a search for drive and imagination, which 
search need not necessarily be abandoned at this point. There is 
4 project to train up new generations of cooks, waiters and 


ioreign travel 


managers ; in which it is hoped that the historical approach will not 
de OVer-ern 
The British 


iphasised. Railway restaurant-cars are coming back. 
tourist trade must look to its future—not its past. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


OcTOBER is a strange month in Parliament. For the rest of the year 
the House of Lords has to play a dignified second fiddle to the 
House of Commons. But in October the roles are, if not reversed, at 
any rate adjusted. This is explained by the processes of legislation. 
Every measure initiated in a Parliamentary Session must receive the 
Royal Assent before the end of that session if it is to find its way 
on to the Statute Book. There is, therefore, no point in initiating 
important new legislation in the Commons in October, as it would 
normally chance of going through the necessary Parlia- 
mentary end of the month. The Lords, on the 
other gaged in subjecting to their wfty scrutiny 
ym the Commons. Thus, on Wednesday, 
re engaged in a two-day debate on the 


$55 


have no 
before the 
busily en 


stages 
hand, are 
the major Bills received fri 
for example, the Lords we 





Second Reading of the National Health Service Bill, while the 
Commons attacked—wit hout any very obvious appetite—what the 
Americans call a ae plate,” the most important constituent of 


which was the Report a Third Reading of the Hill Farming Bill. 


* * * * 
Having stated the rule governing October, I should be able to 
5S 


point to the exception which proves it. And so in theory I can; 
because the first day of the reassembly of Parliament saw the Second 
Reading of the Atomic Energy Bill, which, being unopposed, will 
be able to complete the course during the current Session, in spite 
of its late start. A debate on a matter of such—alas! all too literally 
—world-shattering possibilities should have out-matched in interest 
even an informed debate in the Lords on our future Health Service, 
I cannot, however, honestly say that it did. The reason, I think, 
is interesting. The Health Bill in the Lords, like the Atomic Energy 
Bill in the Commons, was unopposed. But, unlike the Commons, the 
Upper House does not depend on controversy for the vitality of its 
debates. It—that is to say, tl 7 or sO mainly non-hereditary 
peers who are its main debatit ponent—is really an assembly 

Obviously a deb the "Health Service with contribu- 
f the eminence hee Lord Horder and Lord Moran 
the experience of Lord Luke 





of experts. ate « 
tions from doctors 0 


and voluntary hospital notal 








lities of 


and Lord Inman, to say nothing of “outside experts ” like the 
Archbishop of York and Lord Beveridge, could not be other than 
instructive and valuable. 
7. * * * 
The Commons were not so lucky in their debate on Atomic 


Energy. Indeed, on seeing the considerable re dus of members when 
the Prime Minister rose to move the Second Reading of the Bill, I 
shared the disappointment, later expressed by Mr. Beswick, at finding 
on his return from Bikini the comparative lack of interest which exists 
in the whole bu mic energy. I felt that the House was 
oppressed by the magnitude of the subject and the limitations of 
its understanding of it, and that the thinning remnant was not sorry 
to turn its attention to the more easily comprehensible subject of 
the repatriation of German prisoners of war, to which Miss Jennie 
Lee drew attention on the Adjournment. 





siness of — 


* *« x * 


This concise and useful discussion gave Mr, John Freeman the 
opportunity to be the first of the newly-appointed Ministers to prove 
himself in debate. In the event, he won his Ministerial spurs without 
fuss or difficulty in a lucid, conciliatory, and well-reasoned reply. 
If this is an earnest of his future performance, he may well be ranked 
as the most promising of Mr. Attlee’s younger entry. Earlier in the 
day, his chief, Captain Bellenger, faced his baptism of fire as Secre- 
tary of State for War, not in pitched battle but in the sniping of 
Question Time. It so happened that he was subjected to consider- 
able sniping, especially from behind, on the court-martialled para- 
troopers, German prisoners of war, and other vexed questions. 
Judging from the applause greeting his first appearance at the 
despatch-box as Secretary of State, which was certainly restrained 
well within the bounds of decorum, Government supporters did not 
expect very much from him. In this case, they should have been 


pleasantly surprised, for he put up a firm defence and was not afraid 
to launch local counter-attacks. 


D. C. W.-S 
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BACK TO WESTMINSTER 


FTER a two-months’ recess in which a good deal has 
happened, or failed to happen, in the foreign field, the 
Parliamentary contest, so far as it is a contest, is joined afresh by 
a Government in several important respects remodelled without 
much gain or loss in general efficiency, and an Opposition 
exhilarated, or compelled to seem so, by its reassessment of past 
and future in the tonic atmosphere of Blackpool. On two points 
here some confusion of thought exists which is better dissipated. 
It is a matter not of party, but of national, importance that the 
Opposition, any Opposition, in the House of Commons should be 
strong, vigilant and active ; nothing could be more inept than the 
attitude of cheap derision adopted by some Left Wing papers 
towards the Conservative Conference. As Lord Samuel pointed out 
in a particularly valuable broadcast last Saturday, Parliamentary 
Government in this country is based on the party system, in the 
main the two-party system, and its efficient working depends on 
the ability of the Opposition to criticise Government measures 
effectively and amend them constructively. To that extent Par- 
liamentary proceedings must always be of the nature of a contest, 
except in national emergencies which make the policies of all parties 
on the outstanding issue identical and warrant a period of co 
operation and coalition. There is no such emergency today, and 
the Opposition is neglecting its plain duty unless it tirelessly dis 
charges the double task of submitting Government measures to 
the test of searching and instructed criticism and at the same time 
alternative policy of its own which the electors can, 
How far the Conserva- 


develops an 
if they see fit, endorse at the next election 
tive Party has at present any such considered policy to advance 
was the subject of some sharp debate at Blackpool, the results of 
which will be worth examining in a moment. 

Meanwhile, the Prime Minister’s re-arrangement of his Ministers 
will be proved by its results. So iar as personnel is concerned, 
the changes provoke little enthusiasm, and the transference of more 
than one Minister from tasks to which he has brought knowledge 
and experience to others to which he brings none is an expedient 
of questionable value. Four younger men, Lord Pakenham, Major 
Freeman, Major Mayhew and Mr. Steele. get their first chance 
in subordinate administrative office, and there is no doubt that 
some or all of them will justify their choice. But the important 
feature of the Cabinet changes is, of course, the re-grouping of 
the three Defence Ministries under a single Minister of Defence, 
and the issue of a White Paper in which the reasons for the new 
departure are explained. The move has elicited some singularly 
superficial comments, to the effect that it is lamentable that at the 
conclusion of the greatest war in history we should be reorganising 
our fighting departments to a new pitch of efficiency. This is 
obvious stupidity. a strong for a reduction of 
national armaments by international agreement, as circumstances, 
some of which are outside our control, permit ; there is no case 
at all for confusing disarmament with inefficiency. So far as that 
goes, we have specific obligations under the United Nations 
Charter to provide detachments of our national forces, particularly 
our air-forces, as instruments of the United Nations in case of 


“here is case 


need 
of efficiency and co-ordination be maintained. 

The reform achieved here—for there is no doubt that it is a 
reform—in the grouping of the War Office (under Mr. Bellenger), 
the Admiralty (under Mr. George Hall), and the Air Ministry 
under Mr. Noel-Baker), under a new Minister of Defence, Mr. 


For that reason alone it is essential that the highest degree 


A. V. Alexander, represents the translation into practice of ideas 
which are by no means new, and the adoption as a permanent 
peace-time instrument of machinery which the exigencies of war 
brought inevitably into being. 


As long ago as 1918, before the 





first World War had ended, the Haldane Committee on the 
Machinery. of Government recommended the grouping of kindred 
Ministries under one superior Minister of Cabinet rank, she 
administrative heads of the individual Ministries remaining oyt. 
side the Cabinet. The association of the three Defence Ministries 
was inevitably suggested, on the assumption that final responsibility 
would rest with the Prime Minister, advised by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. The plan now adopted is a little different. The 
C.I.D. is replaced by a Defence Committee, consultation with the 
Dominions being effected by new methods, and while the Prime 
Minister remains, as he must do, ultimately responsible for natiogal 
defence, the day-to-day work of the co-ordination of the three 
services and contact with the Chiefs-of-Staffs Committee will be 
carried out by the new Minister of Defence, who will act as Deputy 
Chairman of a Defence Committee of which, in addition to the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Service Ministers and the Ministers of Labour and 
Supply will be members. All the Ministers responsible for the 
national resources in men, money and materials will thus be in a 
position to make their respective contributions to discussion and 
decision. It is a rational arrangement which by.some pooling of 
common services, particularly in the field of scientific investigation, 
should make for efficiency as well as economy. Its operation will 
focus attention on the Haldane proposals for a similar grouping of 
other Ministries, ¢.g., those concerned with external affairs. 

Against a Government so reconstituted stands—or 
Conservative Opposition not reconstituted at all, and with any 
expectation, whether hope or fear, of a change of leadership, 
indefinitely deferred. In that there is no doubt both gain and 
Mr. Churchill is a historic figure. Abroad he ranks incon- 
testably as the greatest Englishman of his day. In this country 
the record of his incomparable services throughout the war justifies 
the same verdict on him as a national leader. But Mr. Churchill 
as a national leader and Mr. Churchill as a party leader are 
different personalities. The very greatness which he so signally 
manifested as a war-leader unfits him for the often petty contro- 
versies across the floor of the House of Commons. He can still 
speak with the familiar accents on great occasions, but great 
occasions are rare and small occasions frequent. His Blackpoul 
speech was no better than many lesser men might make, and have 
made, at party conferences. To attack the Government was, up te 
a point, legitimate enough. That is the business of an Opposition 
leader, and in the matter of coal and housing and trade union 
totalitarianism and a nationalisation programme fertile in the e- 
pansion of bureaucracy there was ample material for a far less 
enterprising critic than the late Prime Minister. But if what was 
looked for was the vigorous exposition of a constructive policy on 
the strength of which the Conservative Party could appeal to the 
electors with confidence, the speech fell far short of the ideal. 
The party has yet to find the inspiration and the programme 
which will bring it in sight of an electoral victory. 

It may quite well find them. The significant feature at Blackpool 
was the assertion of unofficial and unknown youth. The Conserva- 
tive Party has not in the past been regarded as conspicuously a party 
of youth, but the policy and the projects of the Socialists are clearly 
producing a reaction which has had no decisive manifestation 
yet. Conservatives have not won a seat from Labour since the 
General Election, and till they do they can count on nothing better 
than an ineffective voice. But if the Party can appeal successfully, as 
there were some signs at Blackpool that it might, to a rising genera- 
tion which, as it looks on the world both inside and outside the 
national frontiers, gains a new appreciation of the value of individual 
freedom, of the gravity of the threats to it and of the necessity for 
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exerting every effort for its preservation, then new life may be 
infused into the Party and new prospects opened up. Mr. Churchill 
was right in insisting on the importance of free enterprise, but 
emphasis on the theoretically acceptable but generally rejected 
profit-sharing system will not carry the party far ; and while it is 
sound to aim at a property-owning democracy it is not to be assumed 
that property consists only of land and houses ; the cheap car is 
property with a definite social value. That Conservatism has its 
reactionary wing is manifest to anyone who reads Conservative 
speeches. That it has a resolutely progressive wing, pledged to 
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international co-operation abroad and active social reform at home, 
is equally clear ; leaders like Mr. Eden leave no room for misunder- 
standing about that. What is not yet clear is where the solid 
inarticulate mass of the party stands. The Blackpool Conference 
justifies some confidence that Conservatism, as much as Labour, is 
prepared to face the future untrammeled by outworn creeds. The 
next task, if stagnation is to give place to progress, should be to 
formulate a programme elastic enough to avoid the reproach of 
dogma and definite enough to rally the fluctuating but decisive 
central vote of the country to it. That is not impossible. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


F there has been any enthusiasm about the batch of Ministerial 

changes it has failed to manifest itself in my vicinity. The institu- 
tion of a Defence Ministry is no doubt a sound move, and of the 
possible inc umbents of the new office Mr. Alexander is no doubt as 
good a choice as was open to the Prime Minister. Mr. Bellenger’s 
promotion to the Secretaryship of State for War was frankly sur- 
prising, though he may still demonstrate that the surprise was mis- 
placed ; he will be well supported by youthful ability in the persons 
of Lord Pakenham and Major Freeman. The Foreign Office loses 
Mr. Noel-Baker, who knew far more than anyone else on the Front 
Bench about international organisations, and gains Major Christopher 
Mayhew, who has everything to learn but possesses considerable 
Of Mr. Noel-Baker as Secretary of State for 


capacity for learning it. 


Air it can be said at least that the Department gains an active head 
instead of a nominal one, for Lord Stansgate has been detached for 
other duties so long that he hardly functioned at all. In one respect, 
moreover, the new Minister’s international experience may have its 
value, for this country is required under the United Nations Charter 
te have an air force contingent always immediately available for 


combined international enforcement action. If, moreover, the Prime 
Minister still has the same ideas about the creation of an Inter- 
national Police as he had when he wrote his book, The Labour Party 
in Perspective, nine years ago, an internationally-minded Air 
Minister may have some scope. Meanwhile, civil aviation gets a 
jolt in the substitution of Lord Nathan and Mr. Lindgren for Lord 
Winster and Mr. Ivor Thomas. It may be a salutary jolt—or it 
may not. 
- * * * 

Mr. Bernard Shaw was in excellent voice when the St. Pancras 
Borough Council made him the first Honorary Freeman of the 
borough on Wednesday—so much so that the fact that, owing to 
an accident, he could not be present in the flesh cast less of a gloom 
oer the proceedings than might have been expected. It was in 
1897 that he was elected to the old St. Pancras vestry, and he served 
three years on the Borough Council after incorporation in 1900. 
The speech transmitted from Mr. Shaw’s bedroom was less remini- 
scent than some of his hearers hoped, being devoted to an exposition, 
more entertaining than convincing, of the superiority of municipal 
councils over the High Court of Parliament. But a little remini- 
scence was contributed by the mover of the resolution conferring 
the freedom. It stands on record, apparently, that among his 
St. Pancras dicta Mr. Shaw delivered the injunctions: “Never do 
for the public what the public can do for themselves” and “ Don’t 
give the public what they want, but what they ought to want and 
don’t”—which sounds more paternal than democratic ; but there is 
something to be said for it. 

* . 7 ~ 

Mr. Shinwell may in many ways be a very good Minister of 
Fuel and Power ; on that I express no opinion. But he would be 
avery much better Minister if he were a much more silent Minister. 
Consider some of his recent observations. When the electricity com- 
panies gave notice that electricity would have to be rationed this 
vinter, Mr. Shinwell described the statement as a lot of nonsense, 
mm ne knew, and knows, that in the present state of coal 
roduction electricity supplies will have to be cut. That was on 
‘he 13th of September. On the 14th Mr. Shinwell said as regards 
‘omestic consumption “ people are getting more coal now, and will 


ough every 


get more coal during the winter than they got before the war.” 
Twelve days later: “ We do not require to increase the labour force 
in the industry, which is now about 700,000, except as regards the 
repair of natural wastage. It is a completely erroneous conception 
that more men are required.” There is therefore no need at all to 
bring Poles into the mines. Now, on Tuesday, comes a declaration 
which threw the neurotic Stock Exchange out of a slow recovery into 
a new slump, to the effect that a voluntary saving of at least 
Io per cent. in the consumption of coal, gas and electricity, domestic 
and industrial, is essential. The position is obviously critical. Mr. 
Shinwell, who in September ridiculed the rationing of electricity 
and proclaimed that*no more men were needed in the mines, now 
talks of “a very grave risk of breakdown.” If he wants to divert 
attention from his own failure to increase production to demands on 
other people to reduce consumption he will not succeed. 
* * * * 

I am glad to see that Mr. W. L. Andrews, editor of The York- 
shire Post, in his editorial address to the Institute of Journalists 
last Saturday, laid stress on one salient feature of the demands for 
an enquiry into the ownership and conduct of the Press. It must 
have struck a good many people as singular that papers which were 
being universally and deservedly eulogised during the war for their 
efficiency and discretion have suddenly been discovered, under ihe 
same proprietorship, to be guilty of every kind of offence against 
society. As Mr. Andrews put it, “ There are cheap-jacks of political 
prejudice who want to do us harm. What are they after? Some of 
those agitating for a public enquiry into the Press—some, I say, not 
all—are not concerned to defend and expand its freedom... . They 
think it is a wicked Press when it is against them and against their 
grandiose plans for changing the control of industry. They think it 
wrong for a newspaper to strive hard to advance what it believes in 
—if that faith happens to be opposed to their own.” There is a 
large amount of truth in that, as anyone who has studied the nature 
and origin of the recent attacks on the Press knows. 

* * * + 

I am sorry to learn that the Bishop of Gibraltar (the Right Rev. 
Harold Buxton) is retiring from that office at the end of the year on 
medical advice—on medical advice, indeed, which has for some little 
time been disregarded. Dr Buxton took charge of this remarkable 
diocese—stretching from Estoril in Portugal to Ankara in Turkey— 
in 1933, and he has been tireless in his perpetual travels from one 
end of it to the other. He was in Malta (contrary, this time, to 
military advice) during some of the worst of the blitzes, and is at 
present particularly interested in the restoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral there, towards which readers of The Spectator have made 
a special contribution, for the construction of the Shrine of 
Remembrance. 

. . + * 

Mr. Justice Birkett, having been sitting in an improvised court of 
law for the last ten months, seized the earliest opportunity of renew- 
ing touch with the real thing by taking his seat on the bench at 
Aylesbury Quarter Sessions on Monday. He is sailing for the 
United States on the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ next week to deliver an 
address to the American Bar Association. Nothing could be more 
valuable in the interests of Anglo-American understanding, as a 
similar mission by Sir Norman during the war proved decisively. 

JANUS. 
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AUSTRIA AND BRITAIN 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


OME sixty Members of Parliament have over the past year visited 
S the British zone of Austria, and more recently ten members 
of the Estimates Committee have returned after conducting an official 
enquiry into our financial commitments. Superficially, therefore, 
there should be within Parliament a reservoir of knowledge and 
practical information about political and economic conditions. More- 
over, an able group of correspondents keeps the daily Press informed 
on current events, but I doubt whether public opinion is aware 
of the inner significance of Austrian conditions. It is the fashion 
to say of many places in Europe that they epitomise the struggle 
between East and West ; Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Poland, Trieste 
might all lay claim to this distinctive role. But Austria (and par- 
ticularly Vienna) with its body in the East and its heart in the West, 
the victim of quadripartite liberation, is perhaps the best place to 
assess the conflict. In fact, of course, there are some interesting and 
minor disagreements between British, American and French, but the 
main clash is between East and West. It is one thing to be occupied 
by four Powers, but to be liberated by four Powers is a phenomenon 
unique in history. Some student of affairs ought to compile a history 
before it is too late of the working of the Inter-Allied Council and 
its secretariat: other studies might well be made of the clash and 
impact of four cultural propaganda agencies on the ancient city of 
Vienna, or of the effect produced on Russian seldiers and adminis- 
trators by contact with Western civilisation. Such research would 
have permanent historical value, but of far more and immediate 
and tragic importance is the total effect on Austria of four occupa- 
tional zones and two incompatible conceptions of liberation. Whether 
the question at issue is the future of the Danube, the definition of a 
German assct, the future of Displaced Persons, de-Nazification, the 
restoration of international trade (without which Austria cannot live) 
or the abolition of internal censorship of mail, the clash of view 
causes delay or deadlock. 

The Moscow Declaration envisaged a free and independent Austria 
and the separation of Austria from Germany. It is exactly one year 
since the Inter-Allied Council held its first meeting, and there are 
still at least 100,000 troops in Austria, over a half Russian. After 
nine months a new control agreement was signed, which in effect 
substituted advice for control. The additional and declared objects 
assist Austria in re-creating a sound democratic national 
life, to help the Government assume full control of its own affairs, 


a long-term educational programme designed to eradicate 





ri ideology and to instil into Austrian youth demo- 
cratic principles. Even a slender acquaintance with the background 
history enables one to measure the complexity of trans- 
lating these admirable sentiments into anything like reality. It is 
rv to underrate the preliminary work of the military in 

a score of knotty problems, in restoring law and order 









ciecaning up 
and in the constructive task of re-training an Austrian Police Force. 
The Control Commission is tactfully assisting the Government in ‘ts 
various advisory capacities, department by department ; U.N.R.R.A. 
is still performing valuable service both as regards food supplies and 
Displaced Persons ; but as both the Control Commission, with its 
competent economic division, and U.N.R.R.A. regard themselves as 
performing temporary and diminishing functions the question remains 
—who and what is going to fill the vacuum created by their demise, 
and what are the chances of forming a stable and democratic Govern- 
ment? Of course Russian policy complicates every aspect of the 
problem, but Russian intransigence must not be allowed to obscure 
the even more fundamental political and social problems. 
Democracy as we know it has never taken root in Austria. Perhaps 
it has never had a chance during the storm-tossed inter-war years. 
The “ list * svstem of elections so magnifies the Party that no personal 
relation exists between Members and their constituents ; the present 
method of attaching Youth movements to political parties is entirely 
vicious/though it should be added that the Catholic Youth Movement 


is larger than those of all three political Parties: the Party system 


as operated in Austria not only weakens the local government, but 


invades every appointment, including School Inspectors ; there is 
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no such thing as an Education Committee ; the same person Performs 
the two functions which in England are the duty of the Director 
of Education and Chairman of the Education Committee; the 
majority of newspapers are either the direct organs of Poljtical 
parties or of the Occupying Powers ; here again it must be added 
that the Catholics have a powerful weekly Press. These are all 
matters which belong to Austria and it may be unwise to try to 
change them from outside. But my own experience in addressing 
trade unions, especially their excellent youth schools, students 
and teachers, is that a large number of Austrians regret all these 
tendencies and are frustrated in their evident desire to serve their 
community by rigid Party demarcations and disciplines Moreover, 
after eight years of Nazi doctrine they hardly know the meaning of 
free discussion. It is to the credit of the Anglo-Austrian Society and 
a small band of unofficial voluntary British personnel in Vienna that 
meetings for discussion are now regularly held. 

What, then, of de-Nazification? There are at present some 7,099 
persons, many from the professional and administrative classes, jn 
detention camps awaiting trial. Perhaps the Nuremberg judgement 
will speed up a decision on these cases, though the new Austrian 
de-Nazification law has been pithily described as “ crystallising 
chaos.” There are also hundreds of teachers and professors dismissed 
from schools and universities—all these figures relate solely to the 
British zone. From the University of Vienna 176 professors have 
been dismissed and fifteen Chairs are vacant, including the Faculty 
of English, a fact which needs further explanation. Though we have 
helped to feed school-children and to facilitate buildings for the 
schools, it has fallen to the French to arrange the only international 
students’ summer school and to the Americans to hold an interesting 
conference on technical and secondary education. 

What again of Displaced Persons? Leaving aside Reichsdeutsche 
and Volksdeutsche who for the most part are outside camps, the 
British zone contains within camps some 45,000, the American zone 
s0,000 (in addition to over 30,000 Jews in transit) and the French 
zone 6,000. Here again Russia enters the picture, because it is 
useless to deny that the Displaced Persons are mainly refugees from 
Communism, if not from Russia itself. The best brains in U.N.R.RA 
are more concerned with winding up its operation than with con- 
tructive emigration of the unrepatriables. It is part of the irony 
of Austria that some of the best educational work now visible is 
to be seen in U.N.R.R.A. camps, from the nursery schools in Leobin 
and Ebensee to the Studentenheim at Graz, the by-product of devoted 
social workers from many lands; the beautiful painting and crafts, 
the musical and theatrical entertainments to be found in many camps 
are bright spots in an unhappy world. If the future effectiveness of 
the International Refugee Organisation (I.R.O.) is important for 
Austria the future of the Food and Agricultural Organisation (F.A.0 
is vital, for when all is said the key reform to Austrian recovery 1 
an equitable distribution of wholesome food. Vienna this summer 
has defied the doctors, the result mainly of vegetables and sunshine, 
but winter is coming and Swedish Red Cross parcels are not inet 
haustible. The present ration is not enough, and everybody knows it. 

If the broad picture painted above is at all accurate, what can 
Britain do to help fill the physical and mental vacuum created by 
the Nazis, by war, and by de-Nazification, accentuated by zonal 
occupation and Russian methods? I do not under-rate the potentiali- 
ties of the British Council, which at least has brought British music 
and painting, ballet and books to a stricken community, but some- 
thing more fundamental is wanted if Austria and all that her beaut 
ful country means is to be saved for civilisation and for Europe. 
I am not competent even to outline the economic policies whic 
must be pursued, but in the more general and cultural realm the 
time has come for establishing every form of sound relationship 
between Britain and Austria, especially in such fields as the Univer 
sities, the trade unions, the educational system, particularly the 
Youth and Adult spheres, the Churches, the weekly Press, student 
exchange and local government. Charity is not enough. If 4 
committee with a minimum staff is the best means of furthering 
such a relationship let it be formed now. 

This concern arises not merely from any narrow British or Austrian 
interest but because Austria represents a key position in Europe; 
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no doubt similar committees might well concern themselves with 
Czechoslovakia and other countries, and when public opinion is 
ready, with Germany. What Mr. Churchill calls “the act of faith 
that will create a United States of Europe” must now enlist a new 
band of workers ; even if such an act entails sweat and toil at least 
it has an objective and an ideal. Central European democrats, not 
least in Austria, might respond to such a challenge ; nothing less 
matches the critical occasion. 


WHAT COMMUNISM MEANS 


By ALAN BULLOCK 

HOSE who have travelled widely in Europe today, especially in 
T the East of Europe and Russia, commonly remark that it is a 
mistake to underrate the conviction the Communists feel of the truth 
of their ideas. This article is an attempt to answer the question, 
What are the ideas upon which the Communists seek to recast 
society? The Communist philosophy falls roughly into three phases. 
An analysis of society, a discussion of method, a statement of aim. 

First, analysis. The most important question, the Communist 
argues, to ask about any society is: What is its economic structure? 
Who owns the means of production? For the institutions, the ideas, 
the moral values of every age depend upon and are determined by 
the material conditions of life. For instance, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion meant that in many industries the machine replaced the crafts- 
man; for the first time many articles of use began to be mass- 
produced. Now, says the Communist, this sort of change in the 
methods of production leads to changes in the whole structure of 
society—in this case, it meant the rise of a new middle-class and a 
new industrial working-class. Or, to put it the other way round, at 
the back of all change in the laws and constitution of the State, 
underlying changing political and moral ideas, is the fundamental 
fact of economic change. 

But the process of adapting the structure of society to changes in 
the methods of production is neither smooth nor easy. In fact, the 
history of all society (in the words of the Communist Manifesto) is 
the history of class struggles between those who control the means 
of production and the dispossessed. The “haves” are the ruling 
class ; their economic power gives them political power, which they 
use to operate the institutions of the State and to make the laws in 
the interests of their own class. The whole apparatus of the State— 
Parliament, the Courts, the machinery of government and the control 
of education—does not stand outside the clash of interests, but (on 
the Communist view) is an instrument of class-exploitation and 
class-rule. 

Now, apply this interpretation to present-day society and what 
sort of a picture do you get? The important fact is the private 
ownership of the means of production. This leads to the division 
of society into two groups, one group which owns the means of 
production and controls the State, the other which is forced to work 
for the first at a beggarly wage, with no assets other than its labour. 
This, say the Communists, is the ugly fact of inequality, which makes 
nonsense of the formal equality of legal and politic rights in a 
capitalist democracy. Moreover, this clash of interests is bound to 
become more acute, for the inequality of the capitalist system is 
matched by its instability. The uncontrolled contradictions of 
capitalist economy—over-production, under-consumption—drive the 
capitalist States into foreign conquests and imperialist wars in their 
search for new markets to maintain profits, while at home they lead 
to a series of slumps which drive the working-classes through un- 
employment and wage-cuts to despair. 

It is when you ask how this is to be remedied that you come to 
the second and most characteristic phase of Communism, which is 
above all a philosophy of method. Lenin reserved his bitterest taunts 
for those who offered piecemeal or gradual reforms. Nothing will 
suffice but the reconstitution of the whole of society from the bottom 


upwards. There must be a clean sweep, and no compromise with 
the men, the institutions or the ideas of the past. Lenin had no 
illusions about the ruthless and bitter struggle such a policy must 


involve. He believed that only by the seizure 
a power without any checks could he carry out his programme, and 


and maintenance of 
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he accepted the consequences. Lenin would have had little patience 
with those parlour Communists who eagerly deny the necessity of 
violence. It is true, of course, that since the ‘thirties the Com- 
munists have adopted a United Front policy, combining with other 
Left-wing parties to secure social reforms by democratic methods. 
Justification for such tactics of co-operation is indeed to be found 
in Lenin’s writings, but they remain tactics, a second-best policy 
until the time is ripe for the revolutionary seizure of power. 

For the sort of power which the Communist needs to remould 
society is not to be secured by constitutional methods. The instru- 
ment for such a seizure of power is the Party, whose job it is to 
act as the vanguard, leader and educator of the dispossessed, to 
canalise discontent, to foment agitation, to act as the General Staff 
of any popular rising. The Communist does not think in terms of 
a mass-party aiming at a majority vote—this was the Menshevik 
heresy—but of small, well-trained and disciplined groups led by pro- 
fessional revolutionaries. (Tito in Yugoslavia, the Italian Togliatti, 
the Bulgar Dimitrov are instances of such professionals.) The 
knowledge that he is in a minority does not worry the Communist. 
He believes, rightly, that most of the decisive acts in history have 
been accomplished by minorities, well-trained and knowing their 
own minds. Moreover, he is sustained by the belief that the develop- 
ment he desires is inevitable. For him the logic of the dialectic, the 
inevitability of war and collapse in a capitalist society, are plain and 
inescapable. Like the Puritan, he enjoys the certainty that he is the 
instrument of Destiny, that history is on his side. 

The seizure of power leads to the transitional phase known as 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. More precisely, this means the 
dictatorship of the Communist Party leaders, exercised in the name 
of and in what they believe to be the interests of the proletariat. 
That is not a sneer. The whole function of the Party is to lead 
and guide the proletariat; the pace is set from above, not from 
below. Of this stage Engels writes: “Since the State is only a 
temporary institution which is to be made use of in the revolution 
in order forcibly to suppress opponents, it is perfectly absurd to talk 
about a free, popular State. So long as the proletariat needs the 
State, it needs it not in the interests of freedom, but in order to 
suppress its opponents ; end when it becomes possible to speak of 
freedom, the State as such ceases to exist.” The State is now to be 
used in the interests of the new ruling class, and used to the limit 
to root up the foundations of the old society and to smash any 
attempt at counter-revolution. The history of the Soviet Union 
shows that it is, in fact, only by such detegmined use of power 
that any society launched upon so radical an experiment can survive. 

How long this period of emergency dictatorship is to last will 
depend on circumstances, but in theory at least it is to serve as no 
more than the transition to the Communist society. Here we come 
to the third phase of Communist thought. Soviet practice is not 
altogether a sure guide, since the Soviet Union is held to be still 
in the stage of transition. But the new society will be founded upon 
the common, and not the private, ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. By that act, the Communist claims, all class differences and 
antagonisms will be destroyed. For the whole Communist argument 
rests upon the assumption that the triumph of the dispossessed, the 
victory of the proletariat, will represent not the victory of one class 
over another, but the abolition of all classes. For the same reason 
the State, the intrument of class-oppression, will wither away. In 
Engels’ words, “Society will banish the whole State-machine to 
the museum of antiquities side by side with the spinning-wheel and 
the bronze axe.” A natural identity of interests will be restored, and 
those who held power in the transitional period will now voluntarily 
surrender it. 

Moreover, just as the Communist believes that the whole life of 
society is poisoned by a fundamental economic inequality, which 
distorts every form of social organjsation, so he believes that to 
remove that inequality by establishing common ownership of the 
means of production is to remove the root-cause of all social 
problems. For him as a materialist mankind’s problems are not 
moral in character, but essentially problems of social and economic 
organisation. Once these are answered, man’s nature will blossom 


in its full nobility 
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In conclusion, I offer only one comment. It is easy enough to pick 
holes in the Communist argument and to scoff at its Utopian con- 
clusion. But this is to ignore the strength of Communism as a 
philosophy of action. For the angry or desperate man, impatient of 
delay ; for the extremist, impatient of compromise; for the em- 
bittered man, impatient of frustration ; for the dogmatic man, craving 
certainty—for all these Communism has the appeal of coherence, 
conviction of certainty and clarity of immediate aim. I share the 
view that Communism is founded upon a false view of history and 
society, but I am certain that the answer to its challenge is to be 
found not in a barren anti-Communism, but only in discovering an 
alternative method of refurm equally capable of remedying the ills 
of society without that resort to extremes and that sacrifice of 
humanist values which is implicit in Communism. 

[Mr. Bullock will write next week on “Communism in Practice.”] 


PENAL REFORM 


By LEO PAGE 

S recently as 1924 Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, a former chair- 
A man of the Prison Commission, wrote that it was almost true 
to say that there was no school of criminology in England, but that 
despite this fact many able persons unconnected with the official 
classes had had great influence in the moulding of our penal system. 
The jargon and the technicalities of a “school” are indeed un- 
important if the executive government which controls this system 
is enlightened and humane. So far as a realisation of the responsi- 
bilities of a government in these matters is concerned, no words 
could be wiser than those uttered by the then Home Secretary, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, as far back as 1925. “The time has 
long passed,” he said, “ when executive governments conceived that 
they had done their duty to society when they arrested an offender 
and placed him in the dock. At that point, as they now recognise, 
their duties have only begun. % 

It may be asserted that successive Governments have not always 
translated into practice the promise of these brave words. It is, 
however, an immense step forward to have thus placed on record 
by the responsible member of the Government a statement of policy 
with which neither the practical maa nor the humanitarian would 
disagree. Moreover, it would be unreasonable indeed if the ardent 
prison-reformer were to complain of delay, and to allege that in the 
twenty years which have elapsed since a Home Secretary recognised 
so clearly the duties.of his Department little had been effected in 
actual improvement and progress. In the approach by criminal courts 
to the vita] question of sentence there has been of recent years an 
undoubted change for the better, though doubtless here again it may 
be admitted that the improvement is neither universal nor complete. 
In the spirit of the administration of our penal institutions great 
strides forward have been taken 

Only in the matter of detention-buildings is it true that desire 
and goodwill have altogether outrun performance. But here there 
is every excuse. The Criminal Justice Bill introduced by Sir Samuel 
Hoare would no doubt have become law in 1939 had it not been 
for the outbreak of war, and the intense interest taken by the House 
of Commons in the reform of criminal administration was reflected 
in the debates and in the discussions in committee on that measure. 
The provision of new buildings was obviously impossible during 
the war Even todezy, while the need for dwelling-houses is so 
clamant, it is impracticable to suggest that labour and materials 
should be diverted for the supply of new and better prisons. 

Since the days of Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise there has been a steady 


growth in this country in the intelligent study of the social problems 
created by the law-breaker. Greatly increased attention has been 
paid to such matters in more than one of the younger universities. 
More important still, there has been established at the University 
of Cambridge within the Faculty of Law a permanent centre devoted 
to such investigations. One valuable service already rendered by 
th re to the commun the publication of certain volumes 
of stud n criminal science, including Penal Reform in England,* 
i V nd edition has just appeared ~ 
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Shortly before the outbreak of the last war it was an open secret 
that the establishment at Oxford of a Chair of Criminology was 
under discussion. Inevitable as was the abandonment of the pro- 
posal when war was declared, the facts that such a Chair was serjoy 
considered at Oxford, and that the centre above-mentioned has 
actually been established at Cambridge, bring into marked relief the 
divergence in this matter between those who teach law in our great 
universities and those who administer it from the bench. }; is 
universally accepted that the judiciary of this country is ungy,. 
passed the world over for dignity, integrity and learning. But he 
would be a bold man who claimed that English judges had played 
any substantial part in penal reform. “The rdéle of criminal Jay 
reformer is not a part hitherto played by our principal judges” 
declared Lord James of Hereford, himself a Lord of Appeal, 

In May, 1810, Lord Ellenborough, the Lord Chancellor, speaking 
in the House of Lords, described transportation to Botany Bay as no 
more than “a summer’s excursion in an easy migration to a happier 
and better climate,” and this at a time when the voyage in a convict 
ship was made in terrible conditions and the life of a transported con- 
vict one of extreme misery. The same attitude of austere aloofness from 
the actualities of criminal administration is maintained in a paper 
written by a Judge of Assize, since risen to even greater eminence, jn 
1938. “ I observe fairly often a criticism of magistrates and judges that 
they have never troubled to learn the principles of criminology. . . . A 
short answer to the demand for a knowledge of criminology on the 
bench is that under our Jegal system .there is little room for the 
application of such knowledge by the judge. The judge has 
little to do but to decide (1) whether a sentence of imprisonment js 
necessary and (2) what its length should be.” In my quotation | 
have necessarily taken isolated sentences, but the sense of the learned 
judge’s opinion is*in no way travestied. How any human being can 
possibly decide these questions wisely if he has no knowledge of 
criminology is to me a great mystery. How can he decide whether 
imprisonment is necessary who does not know what a_prison is? 
How can he determine the length a sentence should be when he has 
not studied the effect of imprisonment on different types of 
prisoners? 

This, however, is a digression from the volume before me 
Penal Reform in England consists of ten chapters and an appendix, 
each the work of a different writer. It has the inevitable faults of 
a book so written. As Lord Caldecote remarks in a brief preface, 
the writers are all skilled in the subjects on which they have written. 
But they are certainly not equally skilled, and not all the statements 
confidently made in this volume can be accorded the same authority. 
Thus, in the chapter on probation it is said that “in every proved 
case of guilt magistrates should bend their minds to the question 
whether probation is a suitable treatment, and not until they have 
decided in the negative should a conviction be recorded and a penalty 
inflicted.” This is surely vecy foolish advice. It is perhaps a trifle 
uncandid that the very intecesting chapter on the trend of criminal 
legislation refers to the fact that Parliament has not attempted 
carry out the recommendation of the Select Committee of 1930 on 
Capital Punishment without any mention of the quaint circumstances 
in which that recommendation was made. 

The time for the publication of such a book is apt. All interested 
in such matters await the Government’s Criminal Justice Bill which 
is to replace the measure dropped at the outbreak of war. It is ant- 
cipated that the new Bill will adhere to the main lines of the old. It 
will outline a system designed in general to abandon the principle 
of retribution and to adhere to that of reformation. This is n0 
mere sentimentalism so long as it is clearly recognised that, where 
reformation is impracticable, the public is entitled to the protection 
which a long sentence under humane conditions affords, and that 4 
system aiming at reformation necessarily seeks to reform by insutu- 
tional training which may be both disciplined and prolonged. In 
particular, it is natural to suppose that the Bill will forbid the im- 
prisonment of young offenders and will provide alternatives, that 1 


" } sreatly 
will abolish corporal punishment as a court punishment and greauy 


extend both the recognition for the necessity of psychiatric treat 
ment and facilities for such treatment to be carried out. 


It is commonly expected, too, that the State will assume responsi 
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bility for the provision of remand homes, hostels and observation 
centres which should prove of great assistance te courts. New types 
of sentences should give judges the means first to protect the public 
against recidivists by some more satisfactory method than pre- 
yentive detention and, second, to reform the offender by com- 
paratively long sentences of corrective detention. It may be thought 
that such measures will meet little opposition. I shall be surprised if 
this proves to be true. Within the last few days Mr. Justice 
Humphreys has stated that he is not in agreement with the proposal 
to classify delinquents by age rather than by character. Not long 
ago a judge so experienced and so humane as Lord Roche said 
publicly that he was not of the opinion that corporal punishment 
should be abolished. And whatever history may have to say of 
English judges as penologists in the past, he is a bold man who dis- 
regards the influence of the judiciary in penal reform today. 


STALIN’S SUCCESSOR 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
ANY of the stormiest periods in history have resulted, directly 
or indirectly, from quarrels over the succession to the leader- 
ship of peoples and nations. These quarrels have been most damaging 
in their effects where autocratic power has been concentrated in the 
head of the state, and nowhere has this effect been more apparent 
than in the history of Russia up to 1917. The need of a legitimist 
succession to the throne of the Tsars has always been very apparent 
to the Russian people. In times of emergency the Russians have 
tended to rally round one man, and it is deeply ingrained in their 
consciousness that this man should be their hereditary ruler. One of 
the most disastrous periods of Russian history started in 1584, on 
the death of Ivan the Terrible, when many false claimants to the 
throne divided the people’s allegiance, and the strong man of the 
time, Boris Godounov, was unable to overcome the suspicion and 
retain the loyalty of the Russian people. The thirty years which 
elapsed between the death of Ivan and the accession of Michael 
Romanoff by election of the Boyars have been known ever since as 
the “time of troubles.” 

Russia is ruled by a small number of able men who form the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party. At their head is the 
single man who fought and won the internal battle for political power 
after the death of Lenin, in which he destroyed his main opponents 
Trotsky and Bukharin, and subsequently liquidated their supporters 
in traditional Russian style. Joseph Stalin is 67 years of age, and 
recent reports indicate that he has aged considerably during the war. 
Whether or not more specific reports of ill-health are true, the 
contingency of his death, probably within the next ten vears, and pos- 
sibly within five, must be faced. Stalin’s personal prestige, which 
was at its highest when he remained in Moscow in the dark days of 
1941, is still very great in Russian politics, and he can be considered 
in the light of the present Soviet policy as a true “ Autocrat of all 
the Russias.” It is only natural that the problem of the succession 
t» him should give concern to the Central Committee, and this 
problem must occupy a high place among all those which now face 
them. Russians are still Russians, whether ruled by an autocracy of 
Boyars or Party members, and deep in the consciousness of every 
Russian there still lies the traditional longing for legitimism in the 
succession. The principle of inheritance is denied by pure Marxist 
philosophy, although this doctrine has been modified in modern 
Russia to the extent of legalising the inheritance of personal property. 
The succession cannot yet, therefore, be based on heredity, however 
much this idea might appeal to Stalin personally. Moreover, no hint 
of such a radical change of mind has appeared in Soviet writings to 
date. Before his death, Lenin, so far as is known, never indicated 
his wish that any individual should succeed him. His loyalty as a 
great revolutionary was to his Party of élite Communists, which had 
imposed its will on Imperial Russia. Lenin mistrusted Stalin, and 
recorded his mistrust in writing, but this evidence no longer appears 
in the heavily-edited versions of Lenin’s writings available for public 
inspection in present-day Russia. 

A recent and widely-publicised film now showing at all the main 
Moscow cinemas may be intended to convey the official Party Line 
on this most important problem. The film is called “ The Oath,” and 
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its theme illustrates a Bolshevik form of Apostolic Succession, in 
which the destiny of the Russian people is handed on as a sacred 
charge by Lenin to Stalin. Lenin himself never appears in the film, 
the action of which starts at the time of his death in January, 1924. 
The treatment of Lenin is in line with the policy of virtual deification 
which is expressed so clearly in the ceremonial around Lenin’s tomb 
and in the halls of the great Lenin Museum in Moscow. In the film 
Stalin, having taken Lenin’s burden on his shoulders, renews his oath 
to a peasant woman representing the Russian people, and the film 
continues through the first five-year plan to the re-arming of Russia 
against Hitler, the invasion of 1941 and the final Russian victory, in 
which Stalin is represented as the presiding genius and supreme 
military commander. 

It seems that three courses are open to Stalin and the Central 
Committee of the Party: 

(a) To break farther away from orthodox Marxist principles by 
declaring an official successor to Stalin, before the latter’s death, in 
an endeavour to reconcile the present autocratic rule with traditional 
Russian legitimism. 

(b) To revert to Communist orthodoxy and declare that there will 
be no personal successor to the Generalissimo, but thar Russia will 
be ruled impersonally through the edicts of the Central Committee 
of the Party. 

(c) To avoid any reference to the problem of the succession, and 
to allow events to take their course on the death of Stalin. 

All three courses are open to grave objection from the point of view 
of the present rulers of Russia. Alternative (a) is a departure from 
orthodoxy which would estrange many convinced Communists inside 
Russia, and seriously weaken the hold exercised by the Party abroad. 
It would be a clear declaration that the principles which inspired the 
Revolution had been finally discarded. Alternative (b), although in 
accordance with the strict principles of Marxism, runs counter to 
the natural instincts of a great nation which has been accustomed 
throughout its history to look to the leadership of one man and his 
legitimate heirs. Alternative (c) is considered on balance to be the 
most likely to happen. A situation will then arise which may repro- 
duce many of the circumstances which existed immediately after the 
death of Lenin, and a political struggle may well ensue between two 
or three divergent sections within the Central Committee of the Party. 

It is important to note that Malenkov is at present in a position 
relative to Stalin which roughly corresponds to that of Stalin to 
Lenin in 1923. The rapid rise to power of Malenkov since 1939 is 
one of the most interesting features of contemporary Russian politics. 
A strong party man, he is considered to be perhaps the closest to 
Stalin of the Soviet hierarchy. Unlike Stalin, he is a good speaker, 
but his grip of the party machine, his efficiency as an administrator 
and general unwillingness to emerge into the limelight bear a striking 
resemblance to the qualities which distinguished Stalin himself in the 
early twenties. The rapidity of Malenkov’s rise is illustrated by the 
fact that his name is not even mentioned by Trotsky in the care- 
fully documented book on Stalin which was unfinished at the time of 
Trotsky’s death in 1940. Malenkov became a candidate-member of 
the Politburo in 1941 and a full member in 1946. He is also 
a member of the Orgburo and a Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party: his name comes after that of Stalin in each case. 

Next in importance in the hierarchy may well be Beriya, the 
fellow-Georgian and lifelong associate of Stalin, though twenty years 
his junior. Beriya is two years senior to Malenkov as candidate- 
member of the Politburo, but was made a full member at the same 
time as the latter, in March, 1946. Beriya has been head of the 
Secret Police since the purges ended in 1938, but relinquished this 
important post early in 1946. He holds no ministerial appointment, 
but his standing and background fit him, above the rest, for a post of 
special trust and responsibility, such as, for example, the development 
of atomic energy in the U.S.S.R. Zhdanov, Mikoyan and Kaganovich, 
Russian, Armenian and Jew, follow next in the Soviet hierarchy. 
Zhdanov, the Leningrad party secretary and successor to Kirov, has 
been one of Stalin’s most trusted lieutenants, but his western asso- 
ciations and his long absence from the Kremlin may have brought 
him a rung, or even two, down the ladder. Mikoyan, the brilliant 
organiser of industry, cannot have much time for the palace 
politics inseparable from the quest for power in Russia and may be 
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ruled out as a potential aspirant for the succession. Kaganovich, sig- 
nificantly the only Jew with real political influence in the Soviet 
Union, is debarred by the history of his race in Russia from any 
hopes of supreme power. Molotov and Andreev will not be con- 
sidered here as possible successors to Stalin. Molotov, the foreign 
mouthpiece of the Politburo, has yet to live down ihe diplomatic 
debacle of June, 1941, and is more the servant of the Kremlin than 
a controlling influence. Andreev, who formerly stood high in per- 
sonal favour with Stalin, appears steadily to have lost prestige, 
as Malenkov has gained in influence. 

There is a great difference between 1924, when Lenin died, and 
the present day. The crusading fervour of revolutionary days has 
departed, and the complete military victory of the Russians in Europe 
has deprived their leaders of the unifying influence of a foreign 
threat. The bogy of the Anglo-Saxons and the atom bomb, while it 
certainly affects the Politburo, does not impress the Russian people to 
the extent that the intervention of 1919-20 rallied them behind the 
Bolshevik Government. Throughout history Russia has been strong 
and united under a great man and in the face of foreign invasion. In 
the absence of either, she has too often given way to her traditional 
internal weaknesses. The death of Stalin may foreshadow yet another 
stumble of the colossus. 


FAREWELL TO FLYING-BOATS 


By HERBERT ADDISON 


HEY say the flying-boats are going out of service at the end 

of the year. I hope this is not true ; but, if it is true, at least 
let us make sure that these beautiful aircraft receive some fitting 
valediction. There need be no impartial assessment of payloads 
and landing speeds. If a man is not upon oath in a lapidary inscrip- 
tion, neither need he shun a little warmth of feeling when writing 
about the “C ”-class flying-boats. The first time I saw one was at 
Heliopolis in the spring of 1937. In those days the R.A.F. in Egypt 
used to give an annual display on the lines of the Hendon air pageant. 
They were friendly, pleasant affairs, not too exclusively military; 
anything that would fly might be on view if it seemed likely to 
interest the guests. Already, residents in the Nile Valley were 
beginning to take as personal an interest in aircraft as they did in 
steamships ; the names ‘Hannibal’ or ‘ Satyrus’ might mean as 
much to us as ‘ Rawalpindi’ or ‘ Otranto’” or ‘ Esperia.” So, when 
on this occasion the R.A.F. promised to show one of the new Empire 
flying-boats we had heard so much about, there was a good deal of 
expectancy. But I hardly think we were prepared for anything 
quite so majestic and shapely and altogether splendid as ‘ Capella.’ 
It flew once down the course and disappeared. Taking our hearts 
with it? Anyhow, it was out of sight before anyone could judge 
whether such a phrase was extravagant or not. Soon afterwards 
the “C”-class aircraft were in regular service. 

It was only when the war came to Egypt in 1940 that we learned 
what comfort and reassurance the flying-boats were capable of giving. 
They still helped to carry our letters from England; nor did we 
complain because so-called Air Mail letters took six weeks on the 
way. It was the visible calm regularity of the service that was so 
heartening. The flying-boats would sweep directly over my flat 
with hardly more than a well-mannered rustle. The windows of the 
flat would vibrate very gently. If I went out on to the balcony to 
watch a boat, tail on, as it made its run in to alight on the Nile 
two miles to the north, I saw it sink out of sight behind the houses 
as steadily as a lift. 

So it is admirers of such long standing as this who are now likely 
to find the richest reward as passengers. Having weathered the 
war, ‘Castor’ and ‘ Corsair’ and ‘ Caledonia’ have resumed their 
proper livery, and on their voyagings they let you see how in other 
ways the world is trying to regain at least a normal appearance. 
Naturally they do this all the better because of their affinity with 
water—their direct dependence upon water. How much happier 
they are in this respect than land-based aircraft, which at one moment 
are uphekl by the impalpable air and a minute later must rely for 
support f jon half a square mile of solid and extremely expensive 
Such a transition is altogether too crude ; it is inelegant. 
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And what opportunities for yay pageantry the flying-boats 
from their aquatic leanings! 


From the moment the boat maa 
to alight, it is linked to its crew and its passengers by the friendly 


discipline of an unvarying ritual. Already there is a Premonitory 
feeling in the lowered note of the engines. Like some ministrant, 
the purser or the steward intones, “ Safety-belts on, please.” Into the 
ensuing expectant hush there now breaks the whine of the Motors 
running out the landing-flaps. Then, as the keel touches the water 
you have the feeling that gentle but competent hands have received 
the boat into their charge. For it really is a boat now, and, as jt 
sinks more deeply into the water, great sheets of spray rise above 
the windows on either hand. At last the engines and the waters 
alike fall mute. In the satisfied silence of a ceremony flawlessly 
completed, the boat lies at rest. 

The next sequence begins when the launch comes alongside. Now 
we are all going to play at sailors. Although we may be afloat on 
the Upper Nile, hundreds of miles from salt water, the Red Ensign 
flies from the launch. The ebony-black crew wear white uniforms 
and sailor caps. The flying-boat, too, has put out its bunting. From, 
stumpy mast there flutters the flag of Britain’s aerial merchant service 
—a new variation on a traditional theme, in which the blue of the 
sky and the blue of the sea’enclose the Union Jack. Then there js 
the Royal Air Mail pennant, and, as etiquette demands, the national 
flag of the adjacent territory. But after the launch has drawn away 
a little you notice that ‘Corsair’ or ‘Coorong’ has imperceptibly 
changed its aspect. When you stepped through its port, its flank 
seemed to rise above you, cliff-like, in true liner fashion. What are 
you reminded of now? Surely of some fat, jolly sea monster— 
some mythological dolphin or triton. If it is not actually looking 
at you now with a knowing air, it was doing so until you surprised 
it in the act. Then you realise that what you thought was the 
creature’s eye—an eye that might wink at any moment—is no more 
than the Airways company’s emblem painted on the bow. 


When we get to Beira there are real liners to be seen. As 
the launch speeds past them on the way to the landing-stage there 
comes a glorious sense of restored freedom. The guns have gone 
from the poops ; bright colours have -returned to the funnels and 
upper works ; the ships are themselves again. Amid this tropical 
glow and glitter who can doubt that the seas are free once more? 
Read the names of the ports of registry—Glasgow, Liverpool, San 
Francisco. How symbolical is this Swedish tanker! Regard its 
shapely off-white hull. The Swedes cannot even make a tanker 
look ugly ; and, as though by instinct, the blue-and-gold ensign 
drapes itself in gracious folds. It is the overpowering sense of 
solidarity the steamships give that turn the mind again in wonder- 
ment to the flying-boat, now far astern and riding the waters like 
a seagull. How could its own eggshell fragility ever create in us 
so confident a feeling of security? 

But of course it would be unworthy to admire nothing but aircraft 
and great steamers. The particular point about this run from Cairo 
to Durban is that it is above all a journey for hero-worshippers. We 
do not suppose that the flying-boat finds its way by itself across the 
desert and the swamp and the ocean. Tht delicacy of touch that 
brings it down so imperceptibly upon the water—that is a human 
touch. Our captain may take it all as a matter of course, but we 
passengers do not. We are not misled by the deceptive diffidence 
with which his second-in-command says: “We are just going to 
cross the Equator, if it interests you.” If it interests us, indeed! 

Nor do we imagine that the boat built itself. We do not need 
the makers’ unobtrusive name-plate to tell us what excellent 
designers and craftsmen there must have been at Shorts’ works at 
Rochester. As for the great names below there on the ground, some 
can be read in print and some can not. A little marble plaque 
confronts passengers who step ashore at Wadi Halfa to drink tea 
or lemonade while the aircraft refuels. It records that Gordon 
Pasha and Kitchener Pasha frequently used this rest-house. As you 
approach Omdurman three hours later, you ought to recall the 
name of Winston Spencer Churchill. And so the roll continues— 
at Lake Victoria, Speke ; at the Zambesi, Livingstone ; at Mozam- 
bique, Vasco da Gama. If, then, the days of ‘ Castor’ and ‘ Corsair’ 
and ‘ Caledonia’ and their fellows are numbered, their destiny has 
been an honourable one. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


EING eupeptic by nature, and having a decided preference for 

sunshine in the place of rain, I seek always to observe in the 
revolutionary world around me those factors or innovations which 
provide pleasure and lessen pain. I am conscious of being more 
fortunate than many of my contemporaries in that, being one of 
Nature’s bohemians, I do not happen to want most of the things 
which I can no longer get. I should simply hate to own a grouse 
moor, or an umbrella with a gold pencil in the handle, or a motor 
car in London, or five different sorts of hat. I enjoy travelling by 
bus or undergound since it enables me to observe without incivility 
or intrusion the appearance and habits of my fellow human beings. 
So long as I can earn enough money to be able from time to time 
to go abroad and to limit the occasions when I have to wash up, I 
have but few regrets for past Edwardian lavishness. And so long 
as 1 am allowed, without overwhelming exertion, to cultivate my own 
garden I am glad indeed to pay large sums to the Inland Revenue 
in the hope that they may enable others to enjoy the four freedoms 
and to cultivate their own gardens as well. I regard with deep 
sympathy, and not in the least with contempt, those of my con- 
temporaries who are unable to adjust themselves to modern con- 
ditions and who view the present with discomfort and the future 
with gloom. Gratitude, rather than self-satisfaction, is the mood in 
which those who can make a sufficient living to mitigate the incon- 
veniences of life should survey this world around us ; and to become 
complacent about it is to ignore the unhappiness of those who 
temperamentally, as well as economically, live under the clouds of 
pessimism or want. Great spiritual and moral losses have, it is true, 
occurred in the last twenty years ; but materially there have come 
many improvements which minister either to our comfort or delight. 
To ignore or to dismiss these improvements is to surrender to the 
jejune conception of what, after all, is a most interesting experience, 
¢ experience of living in a violently transitional age. 


* * * * 


Nor are these improvements wholly confined to the material world 
of science ; it is most agreeable of course to live in the epoch of 
penicillin and anaesthetics ; but it is also pleasurable to notice that 
many of the amenities of life have also been increased. To those of 
my compatriots who assert that progress always means that one is 
deprived of something, I recommend a day spent in the Paris Under- 
ground and the resultant comparison between those murky catacombs 
and the space and escalators provided by the L.P.T.B. To those 
who deplore the vulgarisation of all values, I recommend a compari- 
son between the Museums and Galleries of Victorian days and the 
ntelligent showmanship which our curators now almost universally 
practise. How different, for instance, is the Victoria and Albert of 
today from the grim series of mortuary chapels which I recall from 
my younger days! How great is the fmprovement in the National 
Gallery, in the British Museum and in the National Portrait Gallery! 
I have not had occasion as yet to queue up at Hyde Park Corner 
in the hope of eventually reaching the “ Britain Can Make It” »x- 
hibition. But to read the eulogies published upon that enlightened 
effort of showmanship in the British and the French press is to 
realise that our aediles are at last beginning to regard art and the 
improvement of public taste as not the least of their responsibilities. 
I have no doubt at all that the public interest in the plastic arts, 
in decoration, in literature and above all in music has increased a 
thousandfold in the last fifty years. And that, surely, is something 
that should tempt even the most dyspeptic to admit that a ray of 
sunshine does for a moment pierce through the clouds. 


* * + * 


The raising of the standard of exhibitions, the enhanced taste 
and intelligence of curators, is even more marked in Paris than it 
is in London. No city in the world contains so many exhibition 
buildings, such infinite variety of scope, or, one might add, so gifted 
a public. The exhibitions of tapestries at the (Chaillor pavilion, 
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of French painting at the Petit Palais, of the restored works of art 
looted by the Germans, have earned the due admiration of all foreign 
visitors. Yet even more striking perhaps, as a model of the ex- 
hibitioner’s art, is the small but almost perfect exhibition of historical 
and diplomatic documents now being shown at the Archives 
Nationales. It is now some twenty years since the French Govern- 
ment acquired the superb house in the Rue Vielle-du-Temple which 
is known as the Hétel de Rohan-Strasbourg or the Palais-Cardinal. 
This splendid eighteenth-century building, situated between its court 
and its garden, has retained many of its original boiseries and paint- 
ings, and has been restored in such a manner as to form the perfect 
setting for small specialised exhibitions. M. Samaran, the director 
of the French archives, has been assisted in his selection by M. 
Fouques-Duparc, of the French Foreign Office. The exhibition 
contains such historical documents as the Treaty of Westphalia and 
the Final Act of the Vienna Congress. Yet these parchments and 
papers, interesting though they be, are enhanced by the tapestries, 
the busts and the portraits which decorate the several rooms and 
which illustrate and enhance the meaning of the documents them- 


selves. 
* . * * 


One is confronted, for instance, immediately upon entering the 
vestibule, with Jean Warin’s superb bust of Louis XIII, and can 
recognise the conflict of obstinacy and weakness which is reflected 
in his Hapsburg jaw and foolish uncertain eyes. On the ground floor 
is shown a letter on papyrus addressed by the Emperor of Byzantium 
to Charlemagne ; a roll inscribed with the most lovely Arab script 
in which Tamerlane begs Charles VI to send more Frankish 
merchants to the East; and the document which is known as the 
“Serments de Strasbourg” on which one can read the strange 
words: “Quod cum Ludhuvicus explesset, Karolus teudesca lingua 
Sic testatus est .” Clearly the language problem is no innova- 
tion in diplomacy. Upon the lovely staircase hang two magnificent 
Gobelins tapestries, the one representing the renewal of the Franco- 
Swiss Alliance in 1663 (in which the clothes of Louis XIV’s courtiers 
contrast strangely with the rough homespun of the Swiss burghers) 
and the other showing the entry of the Turkish Ambassador into the 
Tuileries gardens. In the rooms on the first floor many of the 
most important international treaties are exhibited; the earlier 
treaties have seals hanging from them in clusters and attached by 
golden cords; the later treaties the seals are more conven‘ently 
stamped in sealing-wax upon the parchment itself. There is a 
contemporary picture of the Congress of Rastadt, at which eight 
people in wigs and embroidered coats sit on each side of a narrow 
table, with a fox-terrier in the foreground ; there is a picture of the 
Congress of Munster in which the delegates are represented hunched 
round a blue table and raising their hands to take the oath. As the 
centuries pass by, the texts of the treat'es are less handsomely illu- 
minated and embossed; the Concordat between Pius VII and 
Napoleon is a most scrubby affair ; the Treaty of Amiens is written 
out in two columns, in French and English, and in a somewhat 
boyish script. The seal of Lord Cornwallis is attached to the paper 
by a thin and faded tricolor ribbon. And confronting it is the 
Final Act of the Congress of Vienna, signed by Metternich, Talley- 
rand and Clancarty, nine days before the battle of Waterloo. 


* 7 * * 


Strangest of all these exhibits is the brief-case which Talleyrand 
used at the Vienna Congress. It bears no resemblance to the fine 
red Treasury-box which Mr. Bevin employs. It is a scrubby, chubby 
satchel with plain brass corners and engraved w:th the simple initial 
D.C. It was not even Talleyrand’s property § It was lent him by 
his niece, the Duchess of Dino-Courlande. It is in curious contrast 
to the magnificent Régence writing-table which, they say, was used 
by all French Forei¥h Secretaries from Vergennes to Poincaré. It 
is not used by M. Bidault today 
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Even the most casual of visitors to the London galleries can 
hardly have failed to notice, during recent months, the ubiquitous 
little grey and white folders which confront one at every turn. But 
while it seems unlikely that anyone with more than a passing interest 
in painting can now be unaware that the Contemporary Art Society 
is conducting a vigorous new drive for increased membership, or 
still be ignorant of the Society’s aims and objects, it may be that 
some have wondered just how far those aims and objects have in 
fact been realised during the thirty-six years of the Society’s exis- 
tence. If for this reason alone, the remarkable exhibition at the 
Tate, which provides visible proof of the Society’s activities over 
this period, is to be welcomed. It comprises three galleries of these 
works—a selection only, mark you—which have been purchased by 
the Society and presented to the nation’s art galleries. One or two, 
perhaps, have not worn well; some, purchased adventurously (and 
very properly) before the painter reached the summit of his powers, 
seem now, in retrospect, a little thin and dowdy. Their number is 
very small. It would be hard, on the other hand, to find at any rate 
an English painter of importance in this century, who is not here 
represented by at least one, and usually more than one, example of 
his very finest work—and it must be remembered that many of the 
Society’s most important purchases are on loan elsewhere, and were 
not, therefore, available for the recent exhibition. The courageous 
policy of allowing buyers to make their purchases completely un- 
hampered by committees, is seen to have been completely justified 
Although the Tate itself has this year received from the Treasury, 
for the first time, a small sum to be spent on purchases, most 
provincial galleries are even less fortunate. The leavening of our art 
collection which is made possible by the gifts of the Contemporary 
Art Society is therefore as invaluable to the public everywhere as 
is the tonic and moral effect upon the artists themselves. It would 
be hard to think of a more useful way in which those who receive 
solace, pleasure or excitement from the visual arts could show their 
gratitude than by becoming members of the Society. If it can 
achieve its aim of a membership at least equivalent to that of its 
rich relation, the National Art Collections Fund, then its influence 
will become profound indeed. 


Messrs. Wildenstein are exhibiting a selection of paintings from 
the collection of Sir Harold Wernher—only about one-third of 
which have previously been shown publicly, and these never, I 
believe, as a group. Private collections of this quality are increasingly 
rare and we should be grateful for the opportunity of studying so 
many masterpieces known to us only by reproduction or repute. 
The exhibition includes, for example, a large Botticelli “ Tondo” of 
the Virgin and Child ; full scale portraits by Titian and Goya ; ex- 
quisite pictures by Memling, Rembrandt, Metsu ; an unusually tender 
head by Franz Hals and a curious picture of great interest by 
Altdorfer. Those which gave me, personally, the greatest pleasure 
included a Guardi, a Cranach portrait and two small panels attributed 
to Corneille de Lyon. But there—see them and enjoy them for 
yourself. The proceeds resulting from your visit will be devoted 
to King Edward VII’s Hospital Fund. 


It is pleasant to be able to record another example of the growing 
vitality and initiative to be found outside London. The Graves Art 
Gallery, Sheffield, have organised a comprehensive exhibition—the 
first anywhere—of the work of Alexander Cozens. I cannot comment, 
for I have not yet been able to see the show, but I can congratulate 
those fortunate enough to live near Sheffield and perhaps express a 
hope that there will in future be a two-way traffic between the capital 
and the provinces—that not only may London’s exhibitions go more 
frequently on tour, but that we in London may be allowed to see 
shows of as lively an interest as this. 


The death of C. R. W. Nevinsen removes another link with those 
days of artistic ferment a quarter of a century ago, which now, in- 
evitably, appear for the time being unfashionable. There is little 
doubt, I imagine, that ir time to come Nevinson will be remembered 
by the war paintings of 1914-18, in which he seized upon the 
methods of cubism—or, more accurately, its power-worshipping 
Italian variant, Futurism—and used with the utmost tact and skill 
its more superficial aspects. Latterly he devoted himself more fre- 
quently to landscape. The expedient of Futurism was dropped when 
the mood and the subject no longer seemed to him to require it, 
and many of these landscapes convey a nostalgic peace. At the same 
time, the intensity of the war pictures had gone. One returns again 
to the sp’ky, angular visions of no-man’s-land, te columns of human 
automatons, the searchlights, for Nevinson’s real contribution to 
English painting M. H. MID .etTon. 
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“The Overlanders.’’ At the Leicester Square.——* La Femme du 
Boulanger.’’ At the Curzon. 


In a rather special way The Overlanders represents the fruition of 
an idea which was born during the twenties, when there was estab. 
lished a Government organisation known as the Empire Market; 
Board. The unfortunate grocer’s-shop nomenclature of this body 
masked a genuine appreciation of the need to bring alive to onrdj 
people in this country and elsewhere the essential mystique of the 
British Commonwealth ; and the activities of the Board’s Se 

Sir Stephen Tallents, provided an approach, both practical and 
visionary, to the problem of this special aspect of international under. 
standing. Not least, and indeed possibly the greatest of his activities 
was the fostering of the documentary film according to a policy sug- 
gested (if so mild a term can be used) by John Grierson. Betweeg 
them Tallents and Grierson laid the foundations of a new approach tp 
public information and enlightenment. In this all media of com. 
munication were used, but the imaginative power of the film was 
the spearhead. The E.M.B. was one of the earlier victims of the 
national economy drive of the early thirties ; but its ideas wen 
marching on. Today their essential validity is represented not 
only in the success of the documentary film movement in its 
own field, but aiso in a superbly exciting and moving film such 
as this. 


Harry Watt, who made The Overlanders, is a product of docy- 
mentary. Among many documentary films to his credit may be 
numbered Night Mail and Target for Tonight. In his approach to 
feature film making he has not abandoned the original documentary 
thesis. With Michael Balcon as producer, he has elaborated and 
embroidered the idea, and now, in the sweep, range and essential 
humanity of this film, he has proved (at long, long last) that there 
are in the Commonwealth nations stories more able to fire peoples 
imagination than Hollywood ever imagined. 


In The Overlanders he tells the tale of the driving of vast droves 
of cattle from the North-West of Australia—under the threat of 
Japanese invasion—to the safety of Queensland, a journey of 1,60 
miles. It is a perfectly simple story ; it reveals the guts and the 
imagination of a handful of Australians. It is also, by its nature, 
almost incredibly spectacular—as spectacular as the courage an 
dignity of man himself. It has all the superficial qualities of a super- 
Western from California. But it has more ; for it deals with essential 
issues, with functions and motivations which Hollywood can only 
parallel with its great pioneering films of the twenties (The Covered 
Wagon, The Thundering Herd, and the rest), where the spectacde 
was related to basic human needs and efforts, and not to artificially 
elaborated plots. 


All through The Overlanders the question of ordinary human 
courage and imagination is posed, with brisk determination, in re 
lation to the genuine facts of life. The cattle must be driven across 
the wilderness, and in the journey there are crocodiles (the most 
terrifying ever, by the way), stampedes, thirst, poison weed—every 
possible disaster of nature and circumstance. In face of these, th 
human characters behave with a mixture of faith and practicality 
which remain absolutely convincing. And in this respect Watt is 
happy in using a cast of actors—real people, rather—whom we have 
never seen before. It is a real privilege to meet, to get to know 
Chips Rafferty, John Fernside and Daphne Campbell ; and if some 
other characters, and a somewhat unconvincing “ love-interest,” strike 
a slightly jarring note, the general vigour of the film overpasses them 
In addition, the magnificent photography by Osmund Borrodaile 
deserves special mention; and there is a striking and_ suitable 
orchestral score by John Ireland. 


In few further words one can do no more than urge an immediate 
viewing of The Overlanders. It signals, both by its content and its 
obvious success, the possibility of a whole series of films based on 
stories about Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada and (not 
least) India. It not only establishes Harry Watt as an important 
personality in British film-making ; it also points the way to a new 
field of expression within the Commonwealth. 


No better tribute to the lamented Raimu could be paid than by 
the revival of La Femme du Boulanger, which I had the privilege 
of reviewing at length in this paper before the war. It is a simple, 
sincere story of French village life, with the superimposition of 
imaginative and emotive overtones which raise it to the highest 
level. Raimu’s performance, as the temporarily bereft baker, 
perfection. 

Basi_ WRIGHT. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE TORIES AT BLACKPOOL 


Sin—The speeches made at the Tory Conference at Blackpool fill 
moderate supporters of the party with despair. The policy of the party 
js stil! in the hands of the Old Guard, who adliere to the shibboleths 
cf the last generation; the representatives of the younger and more 
progressive section (Viscount Hinchingbrooke, Richard Law and Hugh 
Molson, to take typical examples) were not even given a hearing. Imperial 
preference, one of the chief obstacles to an understanding between our- 
selves and America, was upheld, though everyone knows that multilateral 
trade, on the widest possible scale and with the fewest possible barriers, 
provides the only protéction against the repetition of the disaster of 
1929-32. The references to India will accentuate the deep-seated 
suspicions of our sincerity at a critical moment ; Indians will not forget 
Churchill’s declaration that “ the British nation has no intention whatever 
of relinquishing control.” There was much glib talk of democracy, but 
when has the Conservative Central Office ever put up a working-class 
candidate for a Tory seat? Dozens of young men, mostly officers from 
the R.A.F., offered themselves ‘to the party at the last Election, but were 
turned down because they had not been to the right school Then they 
stood for Labour—and got in. The old school tie is still an indispensable 
qualification for a Tory seat. It is sheer nonsense to talk about a 
partnership between Capital and Labour when the Conservatives are 
up to the hilt in big business The holding of directorships by the score 
on the part of ex-Ministers is little short of a scandal. The miners 
do not readily forget the treatment they received from the Conservatives 
in 1926 when the Samuel Report (which, if adopted, would have made 
was pigeon-holed. Read, for instance, the 
miner in the last issue of the Sunday 


unnecessary 
from a Tory 


nationalisation 
remarkable lette 
Times. 

Tories are fonder of quoting Disraeli’s remarks on Tory democracy 
than of acting upon them. Let the younger Conservatives do as Disraeli 
did in 1867, rise against those who are tying them to the past, and start 
1 really democratic movement in common with all the progressive elements 
willing to form a united front against Socialism. They will find plenty 
of support. Messrs. Churchill, Amery and Company will find full scope 
for their histrionic talents in the House of Lords. Unless this is done, 
and done now, the only movement in politics will continue to be to the 
Left—Yours, &c., H. G. RAWLINSON. 

32 Queen’s Gate Terrace, S.W.7. 


TENSION AT TRIESTE 


Sm,—In your “ News of the Week” of September 27th, with reference 
to the Peace Conference at Paris, occur the words “ the Jugoslav delegates 
have repeatedly referred to a growing understanding between Italians and 
Slovenes inside Trieste.” The impression left by the passage is that 
Trieste is calming down and its atmosphere becoming one of goodwill. 
But everyone who has been in Trieste this year knows that the Jugoslav 
references are all barefaced humbug. The atmosphere of 
ill-pervading anxiety. At least 80 per cent. of the 
of that number Italians, but some of them Slovenes, live in 
of the gunmen whom Jugoslavia maintains in Trieste. 
Every week there are murders or kidnappings. Allied Military Govern- 
ment is handicapped by its desperate effort to be impartial between 
Italians and Slovenes, or rather between the civilised population and the 
whom are Italian Communists. There is no “ grow- 
for the Triestini have understood perfectly well, 
Jugoslav occupation in May, 1945, what to 
All talk of a “ growing understanding” 
between the wolf and the sheep at Trieste is part of that dense fog of 
Jugoslav propagandists spread abroad to cover their 
terrorism at Trieste and elsewhere.—Yours sincerely, R. LAFFAN. 
ege, Cambridge. 


WHY NO RECRUITS? 
cle, by Brigadier A. R. W. Low, M.P., headed 


” we feel that we can give at least a few of the 
failure of the campaign. Typical of the majority (when our 
units were disbanded), we were drafted to regular units and 
required to complete our service as “ Compulsory Regulars.” We all have 
young brothers or friends “ back home” to whom we speak the truth, and 
the truth does nor support the words of Lord Montgomery. 

Here is a normal, non-exaggerated day’s routine: Reveille 6.30 a.m. 
and Squadron Roll Call, followed by “ tree-felling ” or “ woodcutting,” 
during which time over one hundred men, shivering and despondent, 
watch two of their number make use cf the ro Squadron saws. ‘Break- 
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fast (for what it is worth) is at 7.30 a.m., and at 8.30 a.m., with Squadron 
First Parade, we are introduced to those two screaming figures the Orderly 
Sergeant and the Sergeant-Major. Next we watch six men standing 
gloomily round a dilapidated vehicle and polishing it with a petrol and 
oil mixture. This. is called “ Maintenance.” An A.B.C.A. may follow. 
This calls our divided attention to the “ Squatting Problem "—in which 
we have not, of course, the slightest interest. Dinner takes place at 
12.30 p.m. “ Organised recreation” in the afternoon means that the same 
hundred men are made to charge round after a ball—to the amusement of 
the German employees, riding around in jeeps and volkswagens. 

Add to all this the increase in charges for petty offences and a thousand 
and one trifling red-tape idiosyncrasies, and we feel you have the answer 
to the lack of recruits for the Army today. . .. This is not the outpourings 
of a young soldier’s heart—this is my fifth year of service—nor is it 
intended to be in the least bit humorous. It is, in fact, the true picture 
as seen from the ranks of the Modern British Army.—Yours faithfully, 

ArTHUR W. WYLLIE. 

B.A.O.R. 


Sir,—In view of the need of attracting recruits to the Services, and 
the article and correspondence on the subject in The Spectator, I would 
like briefly to draw your attention to what I myself found to be one 
of the sources of discontent in the Army, namely, the difficulty experi- 
enced by the private soldier in approaching his C.O. with a complaint. 
Before doing this he must first of all state his business to his Sergeant, 
who then approaches the Regimental Sergeant-Major, who, in his turn, 
approaches the C.O. On paper this sounds well; but in practice the 
Sergeant or R.S.M. often tries to frighten the soldier from his intention, 
or needlessly delays the application day after day, or even “picks on” 
him later for having proffered it. For no Sergeant or R.S.M. likes to 
feel that his men are complaining to the C.O., particularly if their 
complaints reflect upon himself. 

Secondly, it often happens that numbers of men desire to approach 
the C.O. with a collective grievance. But deputations are, of course, 
prohibited ; a C.O. will only consent to see one man acting as a ‘spokes- 
man for the rest. But this system throws a heavy responsibility on the 
individual in question, particularly as he may be afraid of being regarded 
as an agitator; and deprived of the support of his mates he will feel 
small fry in the presence of his C.O. The only remedy would seem 
to be to give the soldier automatic representation through delegates, 
elected by himself, who would meet the C.O. and possibly the Adjutant 
once a week; and the problems, both individual and collective, could 
then be thrashed out with complete frankness on both sides. Such a 
system would also cover those soldiers who do not want to make specific 
complaints so much as to know why this and that is being done in their 
unit ; and it would also enable the C.O. to exchange views and sugges- 
tions with his men in a friendly, co-operative spirit—Yours truly, 

RICHARD RUMBOLD. 

48 Pont Street, S.W.1 


THE BOMBING OF DRESDEN 


Sir,—Recently you published a letter from Lord Beveridge which incor- 
porated one he had received from a German about conditions in Germany. 
With regard to this in general I have no comment to make, but there is 
one passage which does, I think, warrant a reply. The German states 
that the air attack made on Dresden had no military objective. This is 
a serious charge against Great Britain and is entirely without foundation. 
The attack on Dresden was no terror raid. Dresden is a very important 
rail and road communication centre, and the Germans were using it for 
the transfer of troops between their Western and Eastern fronts. It was 
to prevent the transfer of troops and tanks that it was so heavily bombed. 
There was every justification for a heavy attack on Dresden at that stage 
of the war ; the Germans were being pressed from both sides and were 
transferring their fighting machines from one side to another in order to 
stem the tide of the Russian advance. There was no parallel justification 
for the German bombing of Rotterdam, Warsaw or Canterbury.—Yours 
faithfully, GEOFFREY LE M. MANDER. 
Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton. 


CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA 


Sir.—I am tempted to waste your space by answering the not very kind 
letter of your correspondent, the Rev. Edward Leach; but I think it 
will be more useful to complete my article on Church Union in South 
India by passing on to your readers infoimation which has come in since 
the article was written. I mentioned that, during September, the General 


Assembly of the South India~ United Church (Congregational and 
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Presbyterian) would be meeting to give its final decision on the scheme 
of union and that, owing to persistent anxieties, it was not certain which 
way the vote would be given. News has now been received that that 
Church by an overwhelming majority has given acceptance to the scheme. 
The three Churches concerned with the scheme in India have, therefore, 
now given their approval, and the union of the Churches can go forward. 
But, as I pointed out in my article, it has been the policy of those con- 
cerned in the negotiations to go forward very slowly, to make sure that 
the fullest information should be available to every single person affected 
by the scheme, to give opportunity for reasonable criticism, and to secure 
the greatest possible measure of agreement It is the opinion of some 
very well qualified to judge that a decision of such moment should not 
be implemented until the Lambeth Conference, which is due to meet 
in 1948, has had the opportunity of giving a furiher considered judgement 
upon it. Whether this further delay will be agreed to by those in India 
I cannot say, but I am quite certain that nothing will be done hastily 
or precipitately, and that the next steps will be marked by the same 
prudence and caution as those which have gone before—I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c., STEPHEN NEILL (Bishop). 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


POLAND’S FRONTIERS 


Sm,—With reference to Mr. Nagorski’s letter in last week’s Spectator on 
the subject of General Anders, “ the rebirth of freedom and independence 
in Poland,” is obviously associated with “a democratic and freely-elected 
Government,” and is an aspiration which will attract the sympathy and 
support of all liberal-minded people. The other objective, however—“ the 
restoration of her (Poland’s) pre-war frontiers "—can only be achieved by 
another war, for no sane person can imagine how otherwise Poland can 
possibly recover, or attémpt to recover, the lost Eastern territories. 
Perhaps Mr. Nagorski can suggest by what other methods General Anders, 
and those who agree with him, propose to achieve Poland’s 1939 frontiers. 
If they have no ideas on this subject, I suggest that they would do weil 
to confine their activities to more practical matters.—Yours faithfully, 
186 Old Lodge Lane, Purley, Surrey. GEOFFREY F. WARNE. 


HUNGER IN GERMANY 


Sir,—No serious person can now deny the reality of the famine in 
Germany and in Austna. Millions of people are threatened with death. 
(Already in August 10,000 people in Hamburg alone were suffering from 
hunger oedema.) The normal ration in our Zone has provided (approx.) 
1,000 cals.—“‘a diet for dying on, not for living on” (Mr. Alex. Clifford 
in the Daily Mail). Mr. Hynd himself frankly admitted this was less 
than half the necessary minimum for resisting disease. The ration is now 
to be raised to 1.§§0 cals., an increase which represents one smal] slice 
of bread daily, 34 ins square by in. thick. This is indeed welcome ; 
but it cannot possibly avail to restore health and strength to people 
exhausted and diseased by privations (and by “appalling” housing con- 
ditions—as all authorities stress). There is still a ban on sending any 
food parcels abroad or on sending money which might pay for parcels 
from Switzerland, Sweden or the U.S.A. Refugees and the many British 
people who have friends or relations still surviving in Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, &c., receive heartrending letters showing that they are slowiy 
but surely succumbing. 

“he official attitude has been that while bread rationing continued we 
could not part with any food. Burt the fact is, as we all know, that 
large numbers of people have not needed all the bread obtainable and 
have exchanged “BUs”™ for extra food on points—-causing a serious 
drain on these supplies. Our national health does not require this addi- 
tional food; the recent Report of the Ministry of Health shows an 
actual improvement in our nation’s health. Against the pleasantness of 
securing for ourselves a greater variety and quantity of food we must 
set the grim fact that these very same foods could have been used to 
save from starvation many of the people for whom our country, and 
therefore we ourselves, have undertaken entire responsibility. In any 
ease, we who have friends abroad would have drawn only on our normal 
supply of points (that was the scheme proposed) and caused no drain at 
ali on the common stock. But the ban on private help continues. We 
are forced to watch our friends—in some cases aged parents—suffering 
the protracted torture of starvation (and it is torture). This is a very 
embittering experience. One would feel it less acutely if the Government 
were prepared to spend enough to acquire food for adequate rations, or 
again if the conquered peoples themselves were allowed to pay for more 
food by the products of their own industry. But they are helpless in our 
hands. Are we in danger of losing the sense of the value of human life? 
And also the value of individual sacrifice in the saving of life?—Yours, 
&c.. Dorotuy F. Buxton. 
Whingate, Peaslake, near Guildford 
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CHIMES AT MIDNIGHT 


Sir,—A cathedral clock has just announced in stentorian tones tha it 
is 4.0 a.m. At one, two and three o'clock it has reminded me that whilst 
time flies it can equally hang heavily if sleep is denied one. I ask you: 
Why are ecclesiastical and other public clocks allowed to disturb the 
silence of the night which, in general terms, is respected by man, beast 
and bird life? Even the B.B.C., which I am sometimes compelled t 
listen to via the loud-speaker next door, has the decency to close down 
at midnight. For what purpose do public clocks chime all night—or 
for that matter at all? Local residents schooled to their Tegular 
announcements are immunised to their disturbing influence, but we 
itinerants before we have got attuned to one clock are faced with some 
entirely different note. In one town the cathedral clock is not content 
with announcing the hour, but in full chime proclaims the quarters 
and the half-hour, and what a particularly malevolent boom its major 
bell has in the stillness of the night! Is there any law by which ye 
can restrain the owners of public clocks? Or must we pray for the 
questionable blessing of deafness? Sir, time is now flying. It is q 
race against time. Ere the clock strikes five may I be dead . . . asleep, 
—Yours truly, ASHLEY COURTENAY, 
68 St. FJames’s Street, S.W.1. 


AFRICAN STUDENTS IN BRITAIN 


Sir,—African students are coming to British universities and colleges in 
increasing numbers, and the State, as represented by the Colonial Office, 
is providing advisers, welfare committees and colonial centres. Univer 
sities and colleges are accommodating overseas undergraduates in halls 
of residence and assisting them to take a full part in university life. But 
there is much also which can only be done unofficially ; the responsibility 
here rests with the community and the churches. It depends on the 
community whether the African student has access during his visit to 
the best in. British home and cultural life, and returns with an under. 
standing of and affection for British people. It depends on the churches 
whether those who come from Christian homes and colleges retum 
enriched by an experience of Christian fellowship. 

We are hoping to raise a sum of £50,000 in Britain, to be devoted t 
the extension of facilities such as those provided by the West African 
Students’ Union, and for furthering the welfare of African students in 
other ways. We hope also that there will be attached to this African 
centre a fellow-countryman of our own with African experience, who 
shall fulfil some of the functions of a college chaplain and serve as a link 
between the Africans and ourselves, he!ping each to know and understand 
the other better. Africans are appealing in Africa for funds to extend 
the work of the West African Students’ Union. The proceeds of the 
British appeal will be administered by the Dean of Westminster's Com- 
mittee, which is assured of the co-operation of the churches, and is work- 
ing in close touch with the Colonial Office. The appeal has the support 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Donations and subscriptions 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. F. Sewell Bray, F.C.A., Dean 
of Westminster’s Appeal Fund, 5 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2.—We 
are, yours, &c., 

(Signed) GEOFFREY CANTUAR ; 
Cuar_tEs Davis (Lord Mayor of London) ; 
Joun McKenzie (Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland) ; 
Frank H. BALLarD (Moderator of the Free Church 
Federal Council). 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
TRAVEL AND THE FRENCH 


Sm—I am sorry for not agreeing with Mr. Nicolson, saying in his 
“ Marginal Comment,” of September 27th, that the French “ will seldom 
undertake foreign travel unless they are compelled.” Such a statement 
might have been accurate some thirty or forty years ago; it is not nowa- 
days. Thousands of French people have willingly settled abroad, the 
greater part in the Colonies, and similar bungalows as can be seen at 
Delhi or Peshawar stand among the luxurious vegetation at Kanakry in 
French Guinea. These numerous colonists and civil servants of Africa 
or Madagascar are not the only agents of France abroad ; a number of 
engineers, chemists, teachers, missionaries, tradesmen, are living in far- 
off lands, not seldom bringing to the country they inhabit Western science 
and civilisation. 

I must admit that far more British than French people travel abroad. 
Ican hardly admit that the French (though not belonging to a “ seafaring 
race”) like foreign travel less than the British do. The latter will often 
go on a journey because they can afford it; the former either are too 
moneyless to offer themselves such a luxury, or the rate of exchange makes 
jt impossible for those in easier circumstances to be tourists in any country 
other than their own. Give any able-bodied Frenchman an opportunity 
and the means of travelling to the land of his own choosing ; he will not 
tarry long till he takes the train or the boat, not, in fact, “to feel the heat 
of the sun,” but to indulge in catching a glimpse of something he has 
never seen before and improve his knowledge.—Yours faithfully, 


E. Bovpor. 
4 Rue Vauban, Nantes, Loire Inférieure. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING GERMANS 


Sir—In reference to the correspondence in your columns on English- 
speaking German prisoners in this country, and particularly to the one- 
third of “ Janus’s ” audience who understood his lecture in English, this 
is, as pointed out by Mr. J. Turnbull in his letter in The Spectator, 
October 4th, not surprising, nor does their knowledge of English reflect, 
as was suggested by your correspondent, Mr. R. P. Delling, on our 
education systems. The explanation may be found in the fact that 
German prisoners in this country have been taught English for over a 
year. There are now §0,000 registered pupils attending classes regularly 
and instructed by 1.250 fellow-prisoners proficient in English. Many of 
them are professional teachers. A couple of thousand prisoners have sat 
for stiff English examinations, and. a high proportion passed. If we 
add those men who are studving English off their own bat, who are in 
billets and those who are in touch with English people by reason of their 
occupation, it would be very surprising if one-third of “ Janus’s ” audience 
did not understand English.—Yours faithfully, L. HAMILTON. 
Authors’ Club, S.W.1. 


VAE VICTIS? 


Sin—The crimes of the German war leaders have been proved, trial 

has followed and sentences fixed. But these leaders are being punished 

as a consequence of having lost the war. If they had won there would 

have been no trial. So it seems that if any nation can win a war it 

may rest on its laurels and enjoy the spoils while its crimes are discreetly 

ignored by the world at large.—Yours faithfully, E. C. ASHMORE. 
St. Lawrence, Hampden Road, Malvern. 


LONDON GARDENS 


Sirn—On behalf of the London Gardens Society, I am writing to ask 
your country readers whether they would kindly share some of the plants 
they will now be dividing up with our town members? We are anxious to 
help them to re-establish their gardens and window-boxes, and to dwellers 
in prefabricated houses and on or near bombed sites the introduction of 
colour into their drab surroundings would be enormously appreciated. 
Offers of plants, but not the plants, should be sent to the Hon. Organiser 
at the L.G.S. new office, 20 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2—Yours 
faithfully, F. Watston, Hon. Secretary. 


THANKS TO A DONOR 


Simr,—Your splendid paper The Spectator comes to me regularly. I under- 

stand somebody pays for it to give me opportunity to read the valuable 

articles it contains. Please forward to the unknown donor my gratitude 

and appreciation. —Yours truly, SvEN HEDIN. 
Stockholm. 17.9 1946. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE season becomes fully open on October rst, when pheasants may be 
shot. The birds will be given this season a rather longer lease of safety 
than usual, for in spite of gales and because of lack of sun, the leafage 
is still fresh and green; and some bushes, notably the blackberry, 
are still growing and layering themselves. Indeed, in some recently 
afforested land the plantations are virtually impenetrable so thickly ranged 
are the loops of the briars. The only adequate beaters in one wood 
known to me would be dogs, and they would not have an easy passage, 
Some of the woods felled in the war are succeeded by a singularly rough 
after-growth, which makes them almost as difficult to comb. 


From East to West 


In travelling across England from East to South-West, I passed at firs¢ 
many cleared stubbles, some already ploughed. Then came several 
fields where every shock showed bright green patches where the grain 
had sprouted. At the end of the journey harvest was by no means 
finished, but I saw no green growth. Sprouted grain is the very best 
of all foods for poultry, and it is supplied in superabundance at a date 
when governmental experts have encouraged the slaughter of hens, 
apparently on the ground that dried eggs bought with dollars are better 
than fresh supplied at home. 


Poisoned Young 


A controversy has arisen on the subject of birds poisoning theif 
young if threatened with captivity. The Duke of Bedford, that great 
authority, seems to be among those who consider the belief a mere 
superstition, as his letter to the Field indicates. My own disbelief was 
not a little weakened by one experience. Lord Northcliffe tried to 
naturalise the American robin (which is a thrush) and breed a number 
both in the wild and in captivity. Some young were put in cages, where 
they were fed by the thrushes and blackbirds that had hatched them out. 
The local naturalist in charge prophesied with confidence that at a 
certain date, as the birds became able to fly, they would be poisoned, and 
his prophesy was exactly fulfilled. At any rate, the birds died, and thé 
man said that they had been given the hard tips of yew leaves. Thd 
birds, and they were numerous, left in the wild flourished greatly, bu 
about this date clean vanished and no news of any of them was eveg 
received. The urge to migrate took them to an unknown doom, 


Monkish Birds 


That most thorough observer and naturalist, Mr. Richard Perry, laments 
in his latest book that the monks, who kept regular records, paid no 
attention whatever to natural history. My experience of monkish 
chronicles (which is very thin and secondary) is that the monks, especially 
in the early middle ages, were very expert naturalists, at least in regard 
to those creatures that were good to eat. There are delightful passages, 
for example, in the records of the monks of Crowland, for whom eels 
played the part of pigs in Ireland. They were “the gentlemen that 
paid the rent,’ which indeed was actually paid in eels. The monks 
seem to have excelled even the modern poacher in the delicate art-of 
snaring birds, including even that shy and evasive bird which they 
described as “the eccentric and most savoury snipe.” Their account of 
the fauna of the Fens, before Whithlesea Mere and such places were 
drained, makes the naturalists’ mouth water. The eels are still numerous, 
and we should be wise if we imitated the monks and regarded them as 
a valuable addition to the food supply. We might well farm the elvers 
that crowd yearly into our Western rivers. 


In My Garden 


One shrub in my garden every year rubs in the neglected truth that 
it is a mistake to give very good soil to bushes or trees precious for 
autumn coloration. It is a sumach that refuses to take on its proper 
colours. The one that grows most profusely fades most ingloriously. The 
best autumn bush is undoubtedly Rhus cotinoides. It quite outflames 
the else more comely Rhus cotinus; but even that is almost rivalled 
by the common thorn if it is grown on gravel. It is then at least the 
equal of the cherry or spindle. This last I had to oust from the garden 
as it proved a favourite host of the black fly. W. Beach THOMAS. 





Postage «on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


. 

Shakespeare’s Comic Characters 
Comic Characters of Shakespeare. By John Palmer. (Macmillan. 

8s. 6d.) 
THERE was probably nobody better qualified than John Palmer to 
write on Shakespeare’s comic characters. He had pondered much 
on comedy, had written about Moliére and about the English comedy 
of manners, and had given us a brilliant little book on the nature of 
comedy. That, by itself, would not be enough for the book in 
hand ; but, added to these qualifications, Palmer had an intimate 
knowledge of the drama as it actually comes out in the theatre, a 
deep human appreciation and a practitioner’s understanding of 
creative work. Thus he never isolated theory from what was to be 
done and could be done, yet at the same time he never confused 
art and life, or, rather, the judgement we. bring to each. This is, 
of course, a ticklish business, and critics do not always succeed in 
walking the razor edge. Palmer put the problem succinctly in 
talking about Shylock: 

“There is a school of critics which, in reaction from those who 
discuss Shakespeare’s characters as though they were real live 
persons created without reference to the plays in which they are 
required to perform certain acts, tend to insist that everything they 
say or do is determined by some necessity of plot or technical 
requirement of the stage.” 

The truth is, of course, that the great playwright blends the two 
$0 cunningly that the spectator of the play is not aware of a dis- 
tinction. The division possibly becomes apparent in the process 
of analytical study. The charm of Palmer’s work is that you always 
find in it the man who could merge the two when he came to the 
theatre. 

Palmer’s main thesis in this, alas, unfinished, book, is that Shake- 
speare differed from other writers of comedy such as Moliére and 
Congreve by sympathetically identifying himself, and therefore us, 
with the supposed butt of his comedy. We are ourselves in part 
Berowne or Shylock, Beatrice or Benedick or Bottom, or rather part 
of us is altogether those people. Comedy for Shakespeare is not 
life seen at a distance ; and Palmer makes the interesting point that 
Shakespeare made certain that this shall not be so for us, by always 
having an eavesdropper, an unsympathetic critic, to accompany the 
comic figure. Somebody is all the time watching Malvolio or 
Benedick or the King of Navarre or Titania. 

“The spectator thus perceives not only the victim but the unsym- 
pathetic witnesses by whom the victim is derided. He is invited to 
realise that there are two parties to the jest and to divide his 
sympathies. There are occasions, too, when even the contrivers of 
the mischief cease to be entirely merciless.” 

There is, nevertheless, one condition—namely, that the comic figure 
should have his own proper context. Remove him or her from it, 
and you get such a disastrous mistake as Falstaff in The Merry 
Wives. 

While we may agree with the thesis—and Palmer’s pen is so per- 
suasive that it is difficult not to—we may perhaps differ as to the 
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distinction made between Shakespeare and other comic writ 
especially Moliére and Congreve. We may doubt, for instance, 
whether the précieuses ridicules are really much more “ distantly 
treated than the fantastics in Love’s Labour’s Lost, or whether Mirabe| 
and Millamant are much more coldly felt than Beatrice and Benedick. 
The distinction is true, one would think, where other Elizabethan 
dramatists are concerned ; it is certainly true of Jonson, perhaps of 
Chapman and Middleton. Luckily we do not have to agree in toto 
with a critic’s theory to benefit from, and enormously enjoy, his 
own application of it. Moreover, in this book we find, as we did jn 
Palmer’s book on the political characters, much to brush away fusty 
cobwebs, much to bring us back to an alert normality of approach, 
an approach from the centre. It is, as we know, only a fragment of 
the book he had in mind. There is no Falstaff here, though we cap 
guess what the treatment would have been from the booklet Comedy, 
There is no Nurse, no Malvolio or Sir Toby, no Ajax, no Leontes, 
but we have, admirably treated, Berowne and his companions, Touch. 
stone, Bottom, Beatrice and Benedick, and, most notably of all, 
Shylock. 

What Palmer was intent to do in that chapter was to sweep away 
the sentimental idea of Shylock the tragic figure, the noble spirit 
broken and distorted, which has held the stage without much protest 
for about a century. This is perhaps the most interesting chapter 
of all, because it is here that we get the chief discussion of the 
problem referred to at the beginning of this review, the problem of 
relating life to art, and art to the exigencies of the drama. But the 
chapter on Bottom is equally probing and productive of ideas, espe. 
cially when we read about Bottom “holding up the proceedings by 
the very qualities which make him so helpful and necessary—sheer 
enthusiasm, good-fellowship, and unfailing readiness to meet all occa- 
sions and to identify himself with all sorts and conditions of men” 
Bottom also discourses upon the problem of reality in art and nature, 
and Palmer reminds us that Hazlitt thought “that Bottom under 
stood the matter as well as any man before or since.” Indeed, he 
constantly reminds us of other critics’ obiter d¢cta, which, whether 
or not we have forgotten them, he enables us to bring to a sharper 
focus. BonaMy Dosree. 


Mme. de Sérilly 


The Pursuit of Happiness. By Joan Evans. (Longmans, Green and Ca. 
5s.) 

READERS in general like either a happy ending or a moral. If th 
hero dies young they expect that his misfortune should be due toa 
flaw in his own character, or that he should die in a good cause, or 
at least that his death should be significant of something or other 
wider than itself. By choosing to write the life of Mme. de Sérilly 
Miss Evans refuses all such concessions. Mme. de _ Sérilly’s firs 
husband, a stout and well-intentioned country gentleman, all in favour 
of the 1789 constitution and much liked by his tenants, was swept of 
to indefinite imprisonment, a farcical trial and the guillotine. Sh 
herself survived by pretending at the last minute that she was 
pregnant ; and after some months in the Conciergerie and the Evéch 
emerged to take up the reins again. She prevented the silver from 
being melted down, got the estate into order, saw to the children’ 
darning and gave a few small dinner-parties to the neighbours. I 
1796 she married her former lover, André Chénier’s friend, Frangos 
de Pange. He died of tuberculosis five months later. She started 
once more, took a dark appartement in Paris with her cousin Paulix 
de Beaumont, advised her son on the degree of familiarity to shot 
the peasants (a mouthful or two of galette but on no account stay 
dinner) and bought back some family estates. Then, in 1798, st 
married M. de Montesquiou, kindly, distinguished, elderly, and give 
to crying over sentimental novels. Less than three months afterwafé 
he died of black smallpox. She caught the disease from him, at 
after considerable suffering died the following spring at the age ® 
thirty-six. 

Such is the story Miss Evans tells. Her book is slight—barely mot 
than an essay—but since it is honest and obviously inspired by genuit 
interest it is worth reading. I could myself have done without & 
title, which leaves a thread of sentimentality through the narraur 
of a singularly unsentimental career ; life, rather than happiness, Wé 
what Mme. de Sérilly grabbed at. But having entered this caveat 
commend this brief biography both to those who have looked & 
Mme. de Sérilly’s portrait head in the Wallace Collection and bt 
boudoir furnishings in the Victoria and Albert and to those who at 
interested in what happens to people and how they behave in revolu- 
tions. It is always useful to be reminded that there were kings belo 
Agamemnon. LetTice FOWLER 
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Robert Penn Warren 


“Certainly one of the most important writers in the 
U.S.A.” — SINCLAIR LEWIS 
“No one writes prose with such suppleness and 
harshness and control and balance.” PAUL ENGLE 
10s. 6d. net. 


YOU FORGET SO QUICKLY 
Ashley Smith 


“A very good novelist ...as I read I felt as though 
layers of subsequent experience, and, still more, of perhaps 
deliberate forgetfulness were being stripped off me, 
leaving bare my exact sensations in 1938... The brilliant 
realism of Mr. Ashley Smith, and his psychic penetration 
into inarticulate minds, makes You Forget So Quickly first- 
rate reading. The office dialogue (uncensored) is as lively 
as any I have met. In contrast to that colloquialism, 
Mr. Ashley Smith’s few but strong rhetorical passages 
stand out with almost poetic force.” 

ELIZABETH BOWEN in The Tatler. 


A WOMAN OF THE PHARISEBS 


Francois Mauriac 


“Mr. Gerard Hopkins’s translation admirably conveys 
both the clarity and the smouldering imagination of his 
author.” The Observer. 2nd impression. 9s. net, 


8s. 6d, net. 
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A Survey of German History 
By GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
Professor of Mediaval History in the University of Liverpool 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 215. net. 


This book sets out to explain Germany’s present in the light of 
Germany’s past, and its thesis is that German history is the key 
to the problem confronting statesmen to-day. 
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Modern Man in a Ferment 

Must England Fall? By H. Bennett. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

THE first reaction to this book is likely to be impatience. Somebody, 


the reader feels, should have told Mr. Bennett to take his manu- 
script away and bring it back when ine had knocked it into shape. 
But, reading on, you will probably agree that his thoughts are too 
vivid, impetuous, swarming and wide-sweeping ever to be dis- 
ciplined into an argued thesis. Seo that, although the volume now 
offered has the air of a series of notes for a book, or, rather, 
half a dozen books of the most various subject-matter, it makes 
more interesting and stimulating reading than one nowadays expects 
to find in more properly conducted expositions and polemics. After 
a time, indeed, you get quite accustomed to the idea of a book 
without a central idea and cease trying to find one. Doubtless 
Mr. Bennett had a central idea at the back of his mind when he 
Was writing, but its function seems to have been that of a starter 
for an extraordinary and exciting ferment. 

The only real clue to what it is all about, until the final chapter, 
is the title. For Mr. Bennett never seems to make up his mind 
whether he is inveighing against the decadence of England relative 
to the rest of the world, prophesying fire and brimstone for Western 
civilisation as a whole, or conducting a virulent campaign against 
the British Labour Government. All that emerges with clarity is 
that he is a pessimist who detests the institution of the State, believes 
in laissez-faire and the survival of the fittest, and sees in security the 
supreme enemy of mankind. Anyone who holds these opinions as 
absolute can find plenty to write about today; and Mr. Bennett 
writes about it all with a mixture of simple-mindedness and sharp 
perceptiveness, ignorance and wide-ranging knowledge, superficiality 
and profundity, which puts him in a class by himself. He is, 
superlatively, the natural man. He is totally and blessedly self-centred, 
and it does not so much as cross his mind that there may be some- 
thing to be said for a point of view opposed to his own. His 
only use for other writers is when they happen to make a phrase 
which expresses what he wants to say. On and on he dashes, like 
a dog after rabbits, barking out all the things that interest him 
and appear to him significant, ideas, opinions, bits of information— 
whether they are relevant or not. Every remark he offers comes 
with the same unvarying dogmatism, whether it is a documented 
fact, a debatable fact, an inaccurate fact or a legend ; whether it 
is an original thought or a truism; whether it is an expression 
of opinion he is competent to give or an expression of opinion 
he is manifestly incompetent to give. It all comes pouring out 
unchecked and often uncheckable, supported by foot-noted 
“ authorities ” of the most diverse reputations and all in the dead, 
inexpressive staccato of a man unconscious of his own voice, who 
may yet, after fifty pages without a phrase of distinction, touch, 
as it were by accident, a ringing. note—as, for instance, with 
reference to political short-cuts: “Time does not care to preserve 
work in which it has no share,” and, with reference to the Russian 
novelists: “The sorrow of created things passed through them like 

shudder.” 


There is mo connected argument. Mr. 
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starts a promising line he lights on some bit of information { 
his admirably miscellaneous reading which lures him away =en 
likely as not in precisely the opposite direction. It seems to be al 
one to him. He is a master of the non sequitur; and ope ; 
repeatedly reminded of the man who thought it was spinach. Bu 
if his nonsense is astonishing, his sense is good and Strong. And 
at least Mr. Bennett is an original. Anybody who thinks that the 
human pilgrimage is not quite so simple as the survival of the 
fittest and leans towards the opposed simplicity will fing the 
atmosphere of this book as bracing as Skegness. He may also, 
after reading it, find himself more actively wondering whether the 
fact that security in the past has meant softness and decay for 
human society, taken together with the new fact that society will 
soon be finished if it does not find security, does not suggest tha 
the only hope for the human animal in its more advanced forms 
is for that animal to change itself a little. I should have thought 
that was good enough Darwin for anyone. But Mr. Bennett takes 
no stock of new facts, and “the sorrow of created things” jg not 
allowed to blur his shining vision of the apotheosis of the Trug 
He goes to history to show that as we have been so we must for 
ever remain, not to find out what we must struggle to transcend 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW, 


Confucian China 

By Dr. F. T. Cheng. (Stevens. 18s 
As Special Commissioner of the Chinese Government for th 
Exhibition of Chinese Art in London in 1935-36, Dr. Cheng helped 
to reveal aspects of Chinese mentality which captivated all who cam 
to see the beautiful things displayed at Burlington House. Now, in 
a much more personal and direct way, he carries the revelation further 
in a notable book on Confucius, which, while expressing the persom 
views of “a private individual, wholly independent of any public 
capacity,” appears most appropriately at the beginning of his work 
in this country as Chinese Ambassador. 

He enlists sympathy by emphasising similarities as far as possible 
To take the first of three simple examples, he quotes from As You 
Like It the words, “the courtesy of nations allows you my better 
in that you are the first-born,” to show that Shakespearian England 
felt as China does towards her hsien shéng, the exact equivalent a 
“ first-born.” Again, we read in the Analects, or sayings, of Con 
fucius, that however long Yen P’ing Chung had known anyone, 
he was always careful to be polite to them. Just so, say 
Dr. Cheng, do we read in the Vicar of Wakefield: “I always thought 
fit to keep up some mechanical form of good breeding without which 
freedom ever destroys friendship.” Thirdly, the famous Churchillian 
offer of “ blood, toil, tears and sweat” is, he says, “ almost an exac 
translation” of a similar offer alluded to in the San Kuo, or Thre 
Kingdoms, a romance of the late twelfth or early thirteenth century 

More important and arresting is the basic unity between the 
Chinese and ourselves implied in Dr. Cheng’s interpretation ¢ 
Confucianism as a religion. Having stated that Confucianists fom 
the bulk of the Chinese people, he proceeds: 

“Tf millions and millions of intelligent beings of a common orgs 
have for centuries and centuries commonly believed in Heaven (tt 
Chinese word for which is in sense equivalent to the word God) am 
in certain principles which are eternally good for mankind, and fr 
which many are ready to give 1p, and many have given up, the 
lives—well, if such a faith were not cdnsidered to be a religion, tht 
word would indeed be beyond comprchension.” 

Indeed, much more than this is claimed. “The average man ®@ 
China,” Dr. Cheng declares, “ sees God as the supreme ot 
bodiment of love and justice, and not the exclusive patron of a 
particular sect. He therefore believes that it is by one’s deet 
rather than by one’s profession, that one can hope to win Go 
approval and affection.” 

The author’s treatment of the important element in Confucianist 


China Moulded by Confucius. 


known as li is mainly moralistic. This, he thinks, is correc 
translated by “propriety,” though he prefers to define i & 


“rules, partly defined and partly undefined, of correct condut 
and good manners, based more on moral principles than @ 
convention, and enforced not by legal sanction, but by sod 
reprobation, varying in degree with the education and status of i 
offender.” Our own “ Manners makyth man” is also based on mom 
principles, and there can be no doubt that it is largely upon moralitf 
that Chinese culture, like our own, rests. Yet one wonders whetht 
Dr. Cheng would consider it illegitimate to emphasise more that 
he has done the aesthetic element in li, and whether he would agr 
that, without it, wén, or culture, would have responded less quickts 
than it did to artistic influences. Granted, as Waley observes, t# 
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— Men & Mountains Meet 

H. W. TILMAN, author of The Ascent of Nanda Devi, 
describes some new adventures in war and peace, mountain- 
eering and otherwise. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

Newton at the Mint SIR JOIIN CRAIG 
The first full account, by the present Deputy Master, of Sir 
Issac Newton's thirty years as an official of the Royal Mint. 
73: 6d. net. 

The Parish Chest W. E. TATE 


A practical guide for the student of local history (and the 
amateur) to the wealth of material available in parochial 
records. Illustrated. 213. net. 


Chemotherapy SIR ALEXANDER FLEMING 
The discoverer of penicillin describes and discusses the growth 
of chemotherapy yesterday, today and tomorrow. 39. met. 

Water Transport JAMES HORNELL 


All that is known of the origin, development, construction 
and use of the various devices in which men sail. Fully 
Mlustrated. 308. net. 


Comparative Law H. C. GUTTERIDGE 


An introduction to the comparative method of legal study 
and research, and an account of its uses. The first of the new 
Cambridge Studies in International and Comparative Law. 
12s. 6d. net. 
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Confucius, as known to us through the Analects, was not much con- 
cerned with the details of ritual, gentility amongst the ancient 
Chinese, as he also observes, “implied a fastidious expertise in the 
iiceties of bearing, a whole armour of gesture and attitude was 
jeveloped beside which our humble stock (hat-raising, hand-shaking 
ind the like) seems meagre indeed.” 

There are a number of other points on which this vigorous and 
stimulating book is likely to occasion discussion. Not all readers, 
ertainly, will agree with the definiteness with which the figure of 
Confucius is portrayed. But that, after all, might be said of most, 
f not all, orthodox presentations of the world’s teachers. 

E. M. GULL. 


Text Book for Administrators 


federalism and Regionalism in Germany: The Division of 
Prussia. By Arnold Brecht. (Oxford University Press. 18s.) 


THIs monograph should be useful both to academic students of 
Germany and to those who are now actively engaged in attempting 
o reform her institutions ; it might well be described as a compulsory 
ext for Military Government officers. Dr. Brecht describes adminis- 
rative organs and powers with exceptional clarity and brevity ; and 
1¢ brings out some factors in modern German history which too 
requently have been overlooked. For instance, that provincial 
eparatism is no longer a political force ; that the movement towards 
Serman national unity is irreversible ; that after 1918 Prussia was the 
itrongest and most faithful defender of democratic rights ; that in 
Germany the opposition of political forces is between East and West 
ind not between North and South. 

Dr. Brecht’s main theme, however, is German federalism, and in 
jiscussing it he has the advantage of practical experience as a civil 
ervant, and especially as Prussian delegate to the States’ Conference 
Landes Konferenz) which met in 1928 to prepare for the federal 
‘eform which was generally agreed to be necessary. His treatment 
of the problem achieves a victory for common sense over philosophy 
%y ignoring those barren controversies on the merits of Bundestaat 
ind Staatesbund which have befogged so many students and appa- 
ently still attract our own civil servants concerned with the con- 
ititutional forms of a new Germany. Dr. Brecht emphasises that in 
Germany at least federalism is not a problem of choosing freely 
»etween theoretical alternatives ; it is the problem of overcoming 
yractical administrative difficulties determined by permanent historical 
ind geographical factors which cannot be eliminated. Even in a 
‘ompletely centralised State, such as the National Socialists aspired 
o, the same difficulties arise, and in an even more acute form, and 
ave to be solved by various administrative devices, which, however, 
n the totalitarian State appear not as national solutions of the 
xroblem but as mere concessions to brute fact. 

Dr. Brecht’s own proposals are based on the recommendations of 
he States’ Conference. The most important are: abolition of Prussia 
1s a single unit, differential treatment of the constituent units of the 
Reich, unification of State and Federal powers under the elected head 
f the State (Land), preservation of some of the National Socialist 
eforms and innovations. This monograph is largely an examination 
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of the recent past, and as such will be valuable to historians but j 
could also be a useful handbook for the future. Mere ignorance gf 
their subject matter has been one of the worst failings of 
administrations in Germany ; Dr. Brecht’s book could help to mes 
it. Goronwy Regs, 


Victorian Auguries 
Roaring Century. By R. J. Cruikshank. (Hamilton. 12s, 6d.) 


Tuis lively and interesting book is written in the slick epitomisi 

style which is proper to the more agreeable type of journalism aa 
since its object is to review the earlier Victorian period through the 
medium of a popular newspaper the style is not inappropriate, [tj 
published in order to celebrate the centenary of The Daily Nens 
and all the author’s royalties will be given to the Printers’ Pension 
Corporation. Thus the book has a philanthropic as well as a com. 
memorative design, and he would be the most unworthy of writes 
who did not wish it the fullest possible measure of success, Nor 
is the book lacking in those intrinsic features which make succes 
highly probable. 

_ Mr. Cruikshank is largely concerned with revealing the difference 
(in some ways melancholy and in others gratifying) between 1846 
and 1946. He does not pretend to give a history of the past hundred 
years, but only a flash-light shot of “then and now.” This he doe 
admirably. By concentrating his attention upon the first years of 
The Daily News he brings into effective relief the immense change 
in the type and apparatus of our civilisation which is observable 
when we compare our own period with the eighteen-forties. Thog 
were the days when religion was more than a polite or necessary 
compliance ; it was a matter of passionate and even agonising reality, 
a matter, not of external conformity, but of tremulous inner faith 
Th:: is why the Darwinian revelation, so clear to the intellectual, 
so terrifying to the simple, affected all responsible thought in, 
manner so profound that we falter when we try to think of con- 
parisons. The effect of The Origin of Species was probably mor 
tremendous than that of any other book which has ever been printes, 
for man as a special creation was replaced by an evolved animal, 
descended, through a long line of changing and often repulsive 
—- from the simplest wriggling or swimming forms of rudimen- 
tary life. 

But the merits of Mr. Cruikshank are displayed more fittingly 
in his views of the social pattern and its characters. The Daily News 
was launched under the hectic and short-lived editorship of Charles 
Dickens, and in writing of Dickens Mr. Cruikshank is perhaps at 
his best. At the same time, I do not understand him when he talks 
of “the absurd pencil sketches of the ’thirties.” Surely we have 
no reason for regarding the absurdity of pencil sketches as a chara 
teristic of that period. In his literary survey of Dickens Mr. Cruik- 
shank is concise and illuminating. He speaks very shrewdly o 
Dickens’s apparently morbid pleasure in describing deeds of blood 
I do not think it was really morbid at all. We are all potential 
murderers, and there is always a secret alloy of pure satisfaction 
in the horror we profess when we are called upon to denounce th 
violent and aggressive criminal. 

I wish Mr. Cruikshank had given us more of Colonel Sibthorp- 
the veritable ancestor of Blimp—whose obstructive, all-British 
bellowings enliven the pages of Hansard. He might also, I think, 
have provided a list of notable contributors to The Daily News, 
and he seems unaware of the delights which are to be found in th 
Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851. But it would be unfar 
to complain of omissions in a book so unpretentious and at the same 
time so entertaining. The admirable description of night-work ia 
the newspaper office—from the leaden vapours of the machine-room 
to the solitary, though not uncheerful, man who damped the paptt 
in the basement—is one of the best of the many excellent passages 

There are, to. be sure, a number of slips and oddities. Mr. Cruk 
shank is wrong in placing the macaronis in the Regency period ; ht 
is talking nonsense when he speaks of a culmination of determunis®, 
and he does not know how to spell eczema. On pages 55 and 10 
his verbs have gone wrong (“there lies on the table . . . som 
sheets ” ; “most things that makes existence endurable ”), but ths 
may be due to the ungrateful printer. To say that the phonograph 
was not produced until the end of the century is hardly accuratt, 
for it was displayed in London in 1878. I would also venture ® 
suppose that, even in the full delight of metaphorical exuberance, # 
is unwise to speak of a flame as thunder ; and I am sure that Mr 
Cruikshank is really thinking of the sulphonamides when he refers 
to sulphanilamides. Finally, I do not know whether Mr. Cruik- 
shank is old enough to have played or witnessed croquet on 4 
Victorian sward ; had he done so, he would hardly have spoken of 
its “ gentle charms.” C. E. VULLIAMY. 
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Queen Victoria’s Aunt 
Queen Adelaide. By Mary Hopkirk. (John Murray. 15s.) 


QUEEN ADELAIDE has left but faint traces in popular memory. A 
great Australian city bears her name. She is still known to members 
of the Queen’s Own Oxfordshire Hussars as their first Colonel-in- 
Chief. Yet this kindly aunt of Queen Victoria and wife of William IV 
died as Queen Dowager of England only in 1849. Intimate records 
of her life are few. Her only surviving letters were written to her 
niece Victoria. Contemporary memoir-writers, with the spiteful 
exception of Greville, speak of her with universal affection and 
respect, if without deep impression. 

Mrs. Hopkirk has now written a new biography.of Queen Adelaide, 
which shows a patient and extensive search of contemporary sources 
and references to her subject. Mrs. Hopkirk finds it understandably 
hard to resist the temptation to overstress the comedy of vice and 
character revealed in the lives of the immediate progeny of 
George III, though many of the anecdotes certainly bear repetition. 
But as she is telling a very moral story—the salvation of an un- 
regenerate old sailor prince by a devoted little German princess—the 
backcloth of Regency scandal provides a justifiable artistic effect. 

As this book shows, Adelaide took her husband in hand, paid his 
debts, accepted his children, smoothed over his public indiscretions, 
and, when he became king, she kept the Royal family together, and 
brought back dignity and respectability to the Crown and to the 
Court. Her services to the British Crown were thus not inconsider- 
able, and Mrs. Hopkirk, who has clearly acquired an affectionate 
regard for her subject, does do justice to the touching loyalties and 
steady affections of Queen Adelaide, and has rightly drawn attention 
to her role in the public life of a hundred years_ago. 

F. W. DEakIn. 


Men Who March Away 


Confession of Faith, By Peter Baker. (Falcon Press. 7s. 6d.) 


“Wuat of the faith and fire within us?” the poet asked, and this 
is the question which Mr. Baker has set out to answer. It is not 
easy to determine how far he has been successful. In form, the book 
is an account of the author’s war-time experiences. Mr. Baker 
belonged to a mysterious reconnaissance unit, and the veil of secrecy 
has not yet been lifted to allow us to know its object or the nature 
of its work. He saw service in North Africa and Italy ; he landed 
in Normandy on D-day, collaborated with the resistance movements, 
was captured by the Germans and was court-martialled as the result 
of an attempt to escape. The narrative is exciting enough, although 
occasionally obscure, since we are not told the purpose of the author’s 
goings and comings. Surprisingly, for Mr. Baker is not only a pro- 
fessional writer but also a publisher, there are traces of rather 
amateurish writing and a considerable number of misprints. Too 
much of the book is written in a gossip-column style—* I discussed 
the Grondona Plan with St. Clare Grondona. I talked of Anarchism 
with Herbert Read and Steinerism with Norman Dagg. Michael 
Balcon warned me of political dishonesty and crooked thinking ”— 
and the conversations are usually too stilted to ring true. One 
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has a certain amount of sympathy with those reviewers of : 
7 ’ . ° an 
book of Mr. Baker’s who did not find his work to their a a 
But an author should be judged in the light of his aims, and Mr 
Baker’s aim was not to produce a readable and convincing narrative, 


‘but rather to set out his confession of faith. How far has he suc 


ceeded ? The fact that it is impossible for Mr. Baker, let alone his 
reviewer, to set out this faith in formal terms is no evidence of 
failure, for the essential fact about Mr. Baker’s faith is that it j 
incapable of formalisation and to a large extent incoherent One 
gathers that the-author is a Christian, although the exact “nature 
of his religious views cannot be determined. He is apparently neither 
a Socialist nor a Communist, although he believes in the building of 
a new world now that the war has come to an end. Doctrinaire 
solutions and party lines are rejected, and he seems to be content 
with the paradoxical description of himself as a “ bolshie Tory.” 
Such lack of definition might be unsatisfactory if it were not typical 
of a great many young Englishmen who have returned from the 
wars. Their experiences have given them a high seriousness yet 
their sincerity prevents them accepting too easily a facile and general. 
ised solution. Mr, Baker is probably right when he links up this 
type of faith with his delight in the English countryside and the 
English way of life. Compromise and toleration are essential to that 
way of life, and the lesson of Mr. Baker’s interesting book is that 
these virtues may be learned in war and that war can bring a new 
and deeper interpretation of what he calls “ the minstrelsy and magic 
of an English spring.” S. H. F. Jounston. 


Fiction 
The Blue Danube. By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 


Illustrated by the Author, 


Palladian. By Elizabeth Taylor. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 
we < — Secret. By Charles Lascelles. (Faber and Faber, 
s. 6d, 


THE name of Ludwig Bemelmans beckons brightly as a rule toa 
reviewer. “Ah!” we say gratefully, “ Whatever else this new book 
may be it is by the man who wrote I Love You, I Love You, ] 
Love You and Now I Lay Me Down To Sleep—which means that 
it will be fresh, make us smile and engage curiosity.” And this new 
work, The Blue Danube, wins our indulgence even more quickly 
than its forerunners because it is enchantingly illustrated by the 
author, who gives us fourteen full-page coloured pictures as well as 
end-papers and a wrapper, all very fresh and touching, and closely 
illustrative of the text. Indeed, with these pretty things thrown in, 
this novel is a very good eight-and-sixpenceworth. 

And when we read it, having enjoyed our anticipation, what do 
we say then to other potential readers? Frankly, this reviewer is 2 
a loss. For it may indeed be that this story is authentically that 
which it seeks to be—a bitter, very bitter fairytale in which the 
sweetness, almost the fatuous sweetness, of Austria’s past stirs 
ghostily sometimes, but helplessly, against the thick, gross Nazi 
oppression. “It was evident that if, in the long night in which 
they lived, any light would come to them, it had to come from th 
outside—for those within the walls who had courage and spifit 
were too few, too old, and much too sentimental.” Those are th 
last lines of The Blue Danube; but they read like a concluding 
comment in a true story. They are not a sentence from a fairy tale, 
however wry-twisted its whimsy. Yet.the book is nothing if not 
whimsical, and that in what I can only call, in certain passages, a 
unbalanced manner. I am, admittedly, a poor judge of the whimsical 
or of the problems of its application to art ; so I may be alone whe 
I say that I find it improper, in fairy tale or elsewhete, to treat tk 
German nation, which brought our world to where it is now, a3! 
breed of vile but funny pigs. Surely it is time we stopped pretending 
to ourselves, or even in bedtime stories to the children, that tk 
worst of man and his blackest responsibilities come from hi 
animalism? Those iron attributes of energy, efficiency, mad egotis? 
and still madder courage which, inexplicably perverted in men, mote 
or less throughout the globe, in the last fifty years, have brought 
down at last in disaster the world we knew and all its humamnisuc 
hopes—those attributes rise in us eternally in the planes of intellect 
and emotion, and are not markedly discoverable in pigs. So whet 
I read, even in a fantasy about the recent humiliation of a small 
Austrian town, of a German Gauleiter that “ most highly developed 
were the muscles that pressed his buttocks together when he sto 
at attention before a superior”; or, of another German, just about 
to die, “ his well-conditioned donkey mind for the last ume projected 
the picture of his idol before him, and, babbling its name, he die 
—I feel only outraged and uncomfortable. It appears to me that 


even in a fantasy the conflict between good and evil, between vicum 
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THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
Conducting the 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCH, 
| Overture—‘‘May-Night” 
Rimsky-Korsakov DB 6308 
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WE KNOW ANOTHER 


She has had so many posts, many of short 


duration ; and there is no kind employer to 


keep her in his family or grant her a pension. 
She has lost touch with many of them, and 
The G.B.I. befriends the 


lonely Governess, and helps her in every way. 


GOVERNESSES' 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


some are dead. 
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WILLS'S 


“THREE CASTLES 


SIVOARETTES 


** There's no sweeter tobacco 
comes from Virginia and 
no better brand than the 


W. M. Thackeray —“ The Virginians” 
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W. D. & H. O, Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain &@ Ireland), Ltd 
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1805-1946 


INCE the Battle of Trafalgar many 
Institutions have come and gone. 

In the year 1805—when Britain gained 
this great victory—there was founded 
the ‘‘ Caledonian,”” which to-day enjoys 
the distinction of being Scotland's Oldest 
Insurance Company. Its ramifications are 

now world-wide. 


er 


CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE : 13 S' ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
LONDON: 5 LOTHBURY E.C.2 


. Offices ond Agencies throughout the World 
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and oppressor, must be analogised justly, and on the true basis of 
our common human nature. 

However, that said, let those—and they are very many—with g 
palate for Bemelmans (which this reviewer has always had) read The 
Blue Danube and see if for them this gifted author has made an 
effective work of art out of his sad little tale of Regensburg unde 
the Nazis ; let them see if the whole, from Gauleiter to French 
prisoner, from Cathedral towers to the old radish-growers’ Pump 
grows together into one clear presentation, to be taken in one mood 
or another, of contemporary sorrow. For this reader it did not; j 
confused and even embarrassed. Yet the author’s touch is gentle. 
the scene is vivid indeed, and the pictures are lovely. 

Readers of At Mrs. Lippincote’s, from among whom I have, alas, 
to be “included out,” will need no introduction to Miss Elizabeth 
Taylor. Palladian, her second novel, is a curious, witty, melancholy 
book which I have seen sharply dismissed elsewhere as “ about g 
lot of idle, useless people.” Well, the heroine is a governess, doing 
her best to earn her keep ; another character is a little girl doing 
her lessons ; another is a woman doctor with a husband to look 
after and expecting a baby; another poor woman, ageing, keeps 
house for several of her family ; one of the two men, who had tried 
to be a doctor and a painter, drinks too much, far too much, and 
makes love to the publican’s wife in the village ; but this talented 
young Miss Taylor does manage to convey—what almost no author 
can do—that the curious anatomical drawings he still does are good 
and would be worth seeing. The other man, the Rochester in the 
library, does in fact seem to do little but read Greek and teach it to 
his little daughter, and, later, to the governess. But on the whole, 
this reader thought that life went forward at the Vanbrugh’s more 
or less as it does. But the atmosphere Miss Taylor conveys, of the 
dragging pace of nature for instance, or of the long-drawn sadness 
of any one unimportant day, this combined with the intelligent, 
pause-making idiom of her thought and her dialogue may well set 
up in the brisk the feeling that they are being fooled. The non- 
back-slapping kind of reader, however, should like Palladian and 
keep his eye on its author—forgiving her in this one instance the 
disappointing concession, disappointingly executed, of her happy 
ending 

No one over five will take long to guess Madame Benoit’s Secret, 
or want to guess it either. But why it was given pride of title in 
a story where it hardly matters at all is what is not easy to guess, 
Mr. Lascelles’s tale of how a young French farm boy gets on in the 
dress trade, becoming eventually a great couturier in London, may 
interest those who like to hear about the dress trade. But funnily 
enough Jean’s wife—Jean is the couturier—seemed always to be 
atrociously dressed, in eau de nil charmeuse and such. 


Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





Melanchthon, Alien or Ally? By Franz Hildebrandt. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Tus analysis of the “silver” of Melanchthon against the “gold” 
of Luther is very much a specialist study for theologians and his 
torians. It is divided into chapters on Melanchthon’s various com 
cessions—to tradition, reason, law, power, opposition—made in his 
struggle for Lutheranism ; for this friend of Luther’s, who survived 
him, was “a mediator by nature.” The book consists of quotations 
in mixed English (translated from German), Latin and Greek from 
Melanchthon, with comments on his opinions. A parallel is draw 
between his compromise with the State and that of the Church 
under Hitler. ° 


Tono-Bungay, The New Machiavelli, The Island of Dr. Moreau, 
The Time Machine and Other Stories, A Short History of the 
World, The War of the Worlds, Love and Mr. Lewisham, 
Invisible Man, Kipps. (Penguin Books. 1s. per volume.) 

Or the ninety-five odd books by H. G. Wells published between 

his Select Conversations with an Uncle (1895) and his Mind at the 

End of its Tether (1945) the above ten have been selected by 

Penguin Books to be published in commemoration of his eightieth 

birthday—which would have occurred on September 21st, if he h 

not died shortly before that date. It is an extremely good choit, 

omitting nothing of real importance, perhaps, except Mr. Britling 

Sees it Through and Experiment in Autobiography. It is a truly 

colossal output, and if we discover that about eighty per cent. of 

it wears rather badly yet we must remember that Wells wrote te 
influence his contemporaries. not for future fame. Some of his 
books may, nevertheless, have a long life and they are likely to be 
found among those listed above. 
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TELEPHONE RENTALS 
RAPID PROGRESS 


THE seventeenth annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Limited, 
was held on Monday in London. 

Mr. Fred T. Jackson, O.B.E., Comp.I.E.E. (chairman 
managing director), in the course of his speech, said: 

Our net profit is £136,728, as compared with £139,794, and we are 
proposing to pay the same dividend as hitherto, namely, 10 per cent., 
less tax, of which 4 per cent. has already been paid as an interim 
dividend. 

You will doubtless like to know something of the progress your 
company has made during the war years and the progress it is making 
today. In order to bring you up to date, I have taken out figures for 
new business secured in twelve-month periods—October 1st to Septem- 
ber 30th. I will go back first and compare the years 1938 and 1939. 
1939 showed a I§ per cent. increase on 1938, and as you know from 
past results for those years the profits were not unsatisfactory. During 
the war years the Government instituted a system of licences which 
limited new work to those firms who were engaged on munitions or on 
work of great national importance. Therefore there was a small falling 
off in new business, but the really interesting figures occur in the years 
1945 and 1946. 

The percentage increase over 1938 during 1946 was no less than 
212 per cent., and if compared with 1945 the increase in new business 
secured in 1946 was no less than 193 per cent. These figures will clearly 
indicate to you that your company is progressing at a great rate and 
can look forward to a successful future. We are operating under great 
difficulties, chiefly due to lack of all equipment which goes to make a 
T.R. service installation. These are, however, gradually being overcome. 

The proposals which I put before you at our last annual meeting for 
the merging of nearly all our subsidiary companies into the parent 
company have been carried through successfully, and the new organisa- 
tion is already showing itself more efficient than when the business was 
carried on by a number of separate subsidiaries. 

Our relations with our subscribers continue to be most satisfactory. 
We place very great importance on this fact, sparing no effort to main- 
tain these good relations, for we realise that such a position is a very 
important factor in the future extension and prosperity of your company 
I take this opportunity of thanking the whole of our staff and employees 
for their enthusiastic co-operation during the difficult period we have 
been passing through. 

The report was adopted. 
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FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


Thi. cash sum or, i you prefer t, a pension we pension your family, is pr led to 
of (400 a year guaranteed for life from Should you not tive to reap the ward 
age 55, will secure your mdependence in yourself your family will 1 £5,000, 
later years. If you are, say, a teacher, even if you live to make only one payment 
civil servant, etc., it will augment the 3 
pension you already look forward to. Income-Tax Saved. 
On every payment you make, you receive 
Take, or example, age: up to 45, chis is the appropriate rebate of income-taz— 
w th it is a concessi on which wil iV you a 


plan ey women 


fou make agreed regular considerable sum dur-ng the period. 


£691,103,000 Assurances in Force. 
Through the Sun Life Assurance Company 
Canada (the largest Company of the 
British Empire transacting Life Assurance 
solely) over 1,000,000 men and women have 
provided fo: themselves or their families by 

licies guaranteeing the payment to them 
of £691,103,000 


bh 

s tly varied, 

monthly, quarterly or yearly payments 
to the Sun Life of Canada the great annuity 
Company—and at age 55 you wil receive 
£6,530, plus accumulated dividends—or £400 ot 
a year for life. Lf you are over 45 the benefits 
are available at a later age. 


£5,000 tor Your Family. 
Whilst building up this retirement tund 





By filling up and sending the enquiry form you can obtain details suited to your per- 
sonal requirements. The plan covers all amounts of savings from as little as £1 per 
month and the cash or pension can be arranged in most cases to commence either at 
age 50, 55,60 or 65. It is the safest and most profitable way of providing financially 
for you and yours and the protection for your ‘amily starts frem your first payment. 


FILL "N THIS FORM NOW POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager for British Isles) : 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 
13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. 


I should like to know more about your Plan, as advertised, without incurrin 
any obligation 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


HELPED by some positively resounding dividend increases and 
smaller extent by Wall Street’s partial recovery of poise, markets ad 
have striven valiantly to stage a rally. Some recovery there hes bean 
but it has not yet developed to a point at which one could re . 
it as really convincing. On Tuesday what looked like pei. 
Out into a genuine improvement was cut short with abrupt swif 
by Mr. Shinwell’s gloomy words on the coal prospec — 

elie — Prospect. Buyers 
have gone back into their funk-holes, nervous sellers have reappean 
and jobbers have reacted in traditional style by marking jonk a 
tions. I would not go so far as to state that hope of a wala 
recovery must now be abandoned, but I am not impressed by the 
markets’ recent performance. Although last week’s selling must hay 
eliminated many of the weaker positions, there still seems to be , 
good deal of loosely-held stock. Some of it would come oni 
markets incurred a fresh fall ; some would be sold on any appreciable 
rise. I know that people are apt to change their minds and hold 
on once recovery sets in. At present, however, investment confidence 
has been shaken and there must be many by whom any material rise 
would now be regarded as a selling opportunity. 

NATIONALISATION STOCKS 

That is why I should expect markets to remain sensitive and to 
move within relatively narrow limits during the coming weeks, By 
the same token this is not a time for letting out much speculative 
sail, although I would like to make it clear that I do not see anything 
in the business prospect which would call for the jettisoning of sound 
stocks which have been bought for lock-up purposes. Several weeks 
ago attention was called in these notes to the uncertain outlook for 
the general run of industrials and to the attractions in such circum. 
stances of what may be conveniently labelled nationalisation stocks, 
On July 5th I wrote: “The value of nationalisation shares is largely 
independent of the future trend of the stock market, so that even if 
the market took a downward turn a buyer might find himself well 
placed in the matter of capital appreciation by the time that a 
financial settlement was reached at the end of, say, two or three years.” 
The truth of the first part of this argument has already been demon- 
strated. The general run of industrial shares have fallen, while the 
nationalisation group, and especially leading colliery shares, whose 
merits I singled out, have risen quite sharply. Carlton Main Colliery 
£1 Ordinaries, recommended at 33s., now stand at 4os. 6d., Powell 
Duffryns, which were then 22s. 3d., have come up to 2§s., and 
Tredegar Coal have moved from 14s. 9d. to 16s. od. I still see no 
reason to disturb such holdings, and the leading units in the South 
Wales coalfield, especially Powell Duffryn, should be capable of 
further improvement. 

HEAD, WRIGHTSON ISSUE 

Some weeks ago I outlined the position of Head, Wrightson and 
Co., the old-established constructional engineers and steelfounders, 
This company was then a heavy E.P.T. payer, its trading profits 
having risen very sharply during the war years. A dividend of 6 per 
cent. was being paid on the Ordinary capital out of earnings which 
would have permitted a much larger distribution if E.P.T. had 
not been operative. Like so many other concerns which have paid 
E.P.T. on a heavy scale, this company has suffered a setback in its 
trading profits f6w that it has resumed its normal peace-time activi- 
ties. The strength of the position has been revealed, however, in 
that in face of a reduction in trading profits from £228,023 
£102,125 the directors have been able to ‘increase the Ordinary divi- 
dend from 6 per cent. to 9 per cent. owing to the incidence of 
taxation. In his statement the chairman emphasises that none of the 
company’s engineering works are on the Government’s list for 
nationalisation and that the order-book is in a healthy state. He 
also forecasts that in the near future an opportunity will be taken 
to replenish liquid resources by means of an issue of new shares 1 
the Ordinary shareholders. Altogether the prospect looks distinctly 
promising, and at 32s. 6d. the £1 Ordinaries should pay well to put 
away. The yield on the 9 per cent. dividend is over 5} per cent. 








“THE SPECTATOR” — Air Mail Edition 


Tue Spectator, printed on thin Bible paper and weighing 
under one ounce, can now be sent by air mail to civilians any- 
where in Europe (except Germany) for £2 7s. 6d. per annum, 
or £1 3s. 9d. for six months ; and to Members of H.M. Forces 
in any part of the world for £1 12s. 6d. per annum, or 16s. 3d. 
for six months. 

Send your instructions with a remittance to THE SPECTATOR, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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PERSONAL 
adver ents must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
Small a boners. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


of Jermyn Street for immediate charteT 

ACKioatt and prompt hire cafs, 1s. 3d. per mile. 

ies, valets, flat cleaners, drivers and sitters-in by 

Seo Child escorts, couriers, shopping and confidential 

hour. “vrranged.—PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 84, 
eas, 2 S.W.1. Whitehall 3292/5. 

DDRESSED notepaper, best quality, cream wove or 

A bond, ae class printing, 500 18/6, extra 500’s 12/- 

- : plain, post free.—WM. TrimsLe, Enniskillen, 


ted ; 
reland 
Kecie rt SAVING. — OvercoaTs, suits, turned 
A BQUAL TO NEW from 75/-. List FREE.— 
Waxer’s SCIEN TIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS, 
London. 


t. 26, 46 Ilford Lane, Ilford, 
Im, Dep THESE 1IKEASURES ARE YOUR IN- 
the world’s 


SERIT ANCE. English Literature 1s i 
best its riches are at your ee in the new Course 
written for the London School of Journalism by L. A. G 
Strong, famous author and broadcaster. Whether as a 
means to serious “study or as a guide and introduction to 
all chat is best in English, this course is ideal. Other courses 





ip Journalism, Story- -writing, etc. Reduced fees. Free 
advice from —Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1, Mus, 4574 

N ELECTRIC RAZOR wanted. Shavemaster, Schick 





or Remington. State condition. Price to Box 675," 
UTUMN DRES SES FOR THE FULLER FIGURE 

Soft, superfine wool cloths in a host of enchanting 
Models to measure from £5 5s. Od. Perfect 
Write to-day for catalogue and patterns. 
Leoni AN Ltp. (SP. 37), Union House, Bridge Street. Leeds 2. 
VYOID|) FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write fot 
Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell you how to kil 
and poultry humanely, with comments 
Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. 
Tregunter Road, London, S.W.10. 
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colours. 
fitting guaranteed 


domestic animals 
on our own and 
Van per Byt, 49, 

E SATISFIED—buy 
} Bermaline — 

K Your BAKER. 

ETTER arma for existing or prospective 
| owners of houses or other property based on today’s 
higher values; 4 p.a.; repayment up to 25 years; 
aancellation «cf debt in event of death: additional tax 
rebates. Old mortgages repaid with cash balance or lower 
repayments, and security for dependants. Brokers to 
leading concerns—ANDREWS AND PARTNERS, 38, Great St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.3 (AVEnue 2808/9). 

4(ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in Being, 
( post free 36d. A Calendar of Flowers and their 
post free 26d.. Both unique. Mark SAVAGE, 
Upper Basildon. Reading 

(HASELECTRIC SEED PROPAGATOR used with 

Chase Cloches keeps up greenhouse heat all winter 
at negligible cost. Seeds germinate amazingly. Speeds up 
your salad crops. Ensures maximum crop-growing success 
for all gardeners without a greenhouse. You owe it to 
yourself to send for details. CHASE Ltp., 33, The Grange, 
Chertsey, Surrey 

‘USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding are requested 
& Son, Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court 


Saints, 


to -_ ” HEAL 

Road, W 

pes® SS th at does not respond to treatment is best 
helped by a “ Belclere’’ Radionic Hearing Aid . 

the small high efficiency instrument giving balanced hearing. 

Consultations without obligation. JoHN BeLt & CROYDEN, 

50, Wigmore Street, London, and 117, High Street, Oxford, 

I ELICIOUS Vintage Cider and Perry supplied in 
6, 9, 15 and 30-gallon casks (returnable), Orders 

for Autumn and Xmas should be placed now. Stamped and 

gy envelope for price list. The CoTswo_D CiperR 


Co, 11 1, Clarence Street, Gloucester. 
] ENTURES “ STAY PUT ” when you use Dentesive. 
Eat, talk, laugh with confidence. Dentesive holds 


holds longer—it’s like having your own teeth back 
again. Ask your chemist for Dentesive, now available in 
both cream and powder forms. 
] UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. 
twelve 2-hou r postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S.R. (2), DuTTON, 92, Great Russell St.. W.C.1 
‘INANCE.—REGIONAL TRUST Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephones 
REGent 5983 and REGent 2914. 
oe E & Colonies Stamp Club. The Club specialists 
have awaited — card for particulars. South 


Learned in 


Mack, Haddiscoe, Norwich 
Ga TYPING QUIC KLY.—MSS and _ general 
I 16d. 1,000 words. Carbons 3d. Miss MESSER, 
2, St James's Mansions, N.W.6. MAI 7571. 
| EAL’S wish to buy in good condition, Paisley shawls, 
patchw: rk quilts, and hand quilted bedspreads. 


Please write to HEAL’s (Linen Department), 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, London, W.1. 
pesa -E MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-eaten 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks. Call or 
send, marking damage clearly. Also Laddered Stockings 
invisibly mended in 3 days. —BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS LtD., 
73, New Bond Street, W.1, and 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
ADY living alone in village near Marlborough would like 
4 tohear of an other share running her house.Sep. sitting- 





rooms. Opportunity independent pursuits.—Box 710. 

‘- RARY vyping 1/6 per 1,000, Carbon copy 6d.— 
E 4 NGS ' l'YPEWRITING BUREAU, 35, Meadow Walk, 
well. § ey.—Ewell 3807. 


\ AYFAIR Ladies’ Maid Service has a number of 

Bi 4 cients’ model gowns and suits for disposal without 
coupons from £7. 6, Derby St., Curzon St., 

GRO. 2475. 

\ ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS. Heal’s can now 

undertake repairs to metal bedsteads, cots and metal 


‘pring mattresses. HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Ct. Bd., W.1 
\ ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—! Gem HALL, 
« Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. E.C. 





N ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. 
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>. SECRETARY, 
$.E.1. 


I must remember to send it to steed s of 
uantities are still one of our 
UY’S HOSPITAL, London, 


*TEW 18K Gold Chronographe Wrist Stop Watch’ 
i Split second timekeeper. Calibrated 1/1000th sec. 
Centre seconds. Inset dials. Flyback. Recording, Tele- 
metre, Times, Speeds, Distances, m.p.h., etc. Ultra 
Modern (cost 125 gns.) superb looks and performance. 
Guarantee. £65. Eversharp 14K Gold streamline model 
fountain pen, £12 10s.—B. W. Tuomas, 40, Kensington 
Park Gardens, London, W.11. 
] APID WRITING for busy people. 
lesson. Dousie Sprep LONGHAND 
Russell Street, W.C.1. 


EADER for literary agency offers for moderate fee 
| genuine criticism and help on MSS.—Box 713. 
QANI rATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready tor in- 
) stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. 
Depts. Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of 
COUNTRY HOMES, Canteens, Hostels, Camps, Guaran- 
teed odourless, germ-free, safe. Models for every purpose, 
at moderate prices.—Write, enclosing 1d. stamp, for 
ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co. (Dept. 
254-33). 51, Clapham Road. London S.W.9, 
QMOKING opinion’ s mighty voice— 

Unanimous—* TOM LONG’S my choice !’ 
QOLVE YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM NOW. 
' Most acceptable ; simple. Really personal. - Stamped 
addressed envelope for particulars.—Box 701 
@iPECTA TOR. Nearly complete run from September, 
, 1939 to June, 1946 inclusive. Offers to Box 708 

— BROMPTON HOSPITAL’S onslaught against 

Tuberculosis must not abate. Each year Brompton 
brings new hope to thousands of patients and restores to 
them the capacity to earn a livelihood. The war has made 


Send 3d. for first 
(S20), 92, Great 


our task harder and our need of help even greater. Please 
support this vital work.—THe ‘TREASURER, Brompton 
Hospital, London, S.W.3. 


of the Institute of Journalists is available 

for meetings. Seats up to 100. Moderate rentals 
Apply GENERAL SECRETARY, 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C.4 
a THOSE TIRED OF HOTEL LIFE.—A few winter or 

permanent guests received from 10th October by 
two ladies in comfortable -home near Bognor. Close sea 
and bus route. Good cooking and home comforts. Terms 
and full particulars from Muss Brrps, 6, Great James Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


5 TORING School (old-established family practice on 
Sussex Coast) seeks Woman Partner. Interesting, 
happy life. Progressive advancement. Capital desirable 
but helpful terms to right applicant.—Write fully Box 720° 
TSS RITING 1/3 per 1,000 words, 3d. carbon copy. 
Duplicating. —Tay_or, 6, Rigault Rd., S.W.6. 

\ ’ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 

Order. Top prices po Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester 4, 

W ILL anyone wishing to sell copies of “ The Art of 

Thinking,” “What We Live By” and “ French 
Grammar ”’ all by Ernest Dimnet, please write to Box 692 
Stating price. 

\ TRITE free booklet.— 

REGENT INSTITUTE W.8, 

7 OUNG Barrister, ex-officer, requires congenial board 
accommodation in or near London.—Box 691. 


‘HE HALL 


FOR PROFIT.—Send for 
Dept. 85G), Palace Gate 








APPOINTMENTS 


DVERTISER (38), University, 2 years Public Service, 
7 years personal secretary (commercial and political) 
at high level, 6} years Army, practical experience inter- 
national affairs, conferences, liaison, requires responsible 
post. Accustomed to long hours under stress.—Box 705. 
PPOINTMENT sought by experienced woman Per- 
sonnel Officer accustomed to handling upward of 
3,000 clerical staff, including recruitment, training, welfare 
and general discipline with particular attention to recruit- 
ment and training of younger staff.—Write J.S.B., 37, 
Devonshire Close, 


( ‘(AMBRIDGE undergraduate (22), ex-oficer, requires 
position as prep-school master during long vac. 
1947. 3 years in Classical VI at Public School, now reading 
English tripos.—Box 693 
tytn y COLLEGE DIRECTOR OF ART.—Post 
vacant January, 1947. Applications, with three 
testimonials and names of referees, should be sent to the 
HEADMASTER of Clifton College as soon as possible. 
| =~ oe young woman, 29, ex-W.R.N.S., secre- 

4 tarial experience, requires interesting progressive 
position—London—willing to travel.—Apply Box 698. 

DU CATED young Frenchman, 20 (ex-Serviceman and 

‘, Scout Master), who holds both Baccalaureats (Paris) 
would undertake to teach French, in exchange for board 
with British family, preferably in London. Excellent 
personal references and honourable war record. Please 
communicate with Dr. A. G. CoLINn, 16, Howitt Road, 
London, N.W.3, PRI. 1618 (after 6 p.m.). 

({RADUATE (woman) some years secretarial and 
G administrative experience, secks light or part time 
work.—Box 702 

ADY experienced in gardening, motor driving, house 

7 keeping, desires situation.—Box 690. 

ADY stenographer with English and German shorthand 

4 required for City house.—Box 697. 
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1 ECRETARY-HOUSEKEEPER, Hampshire. Well- 
i) educated Gentlewoman 25 to 45 (no exceptions), full 
residence and £400 to £600 according to qualifications. 
Week-end duty; free day mid-week and four weeks 
holiday. Prospect of pension. Candidate with one child 
considered. ood shorthand, good typing, real interest 
house management. Preference University degree or 
diploma Domestic Science. Must have real ~ rom | 
and liking country life. Status member of Emil 

a room; golf, pleasant country, 4 ona 
library. ee. social work two small villages, 
regular establishment, nine indoors, frequent entertaining 
small scale. Write fully all relevant matters. or 
welcomed. Interviews in due course.—Box 287, L.P.E 
110, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 


‘— ROYAL MERCHANT NAVY SCHOOL, WO- 
KINGHAM, BERKS.—Co-educational School, 300 
pupils: 1. GgeoGraPHY MASTER or MISTRESS required as 
soon as possible. Graduate to be responsible up to School 
Certificate. 2. ENGLISH MASTER required in January, 1947, 
Graduate. 3. PHystcAL TRAINING and GAMES MISTRESS 
required as soon as possible to take charge of the Physical 
Education of 100 girls. Fully qualified. 4. Domestic 
ScIENCE and BroLoGy Mistress required in January, 1947. 
Fully qualified. 5. Juntor Form Mustress for children 
from 8 to 12 years of age. These children will be transferred 
to the new Preparatory School in Bexhill in May, 1947. 
6. Games and Scour MasTER required at once. Salaries 
in accordance with new Burnham Scale. Strong sub- 
sidiary subjects and/or games, Scouts, and Guides will be 
a recommendation. Selected candidates will be offered 
post of SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY (£100 per annum) 
as SeNtOR Mistress. Resident or Non-resident posts. 
Preference to ex-Service applicants. Apply, giving names 
of three referees, to the HEADMASTER. 
W ELL educated girl wanted as part time farm secretary 
(Dorset), willing to help farmer’s wife with children 
(school age). Riding and music advantages.—Joycr, Higher 
Melcombe Farm, Dorchester. 
”OUNG lady, B.A. Hons. Geog., 
giving opportunity for travel. 
experience.—Box 715. 


desires post, preferably 
Some business 





HOTELS, &c. 


COUNTRY LOVER ? Then you will enjoy Burton 
tf Hall Hotel, North Tawton, Mid Devon, for its 
restfulness and its central position, and its cosiness when 
the nights draw in. Book now for Autumn and Winter, 
short or long stays. Further details, with pleasure, from 
Major H. L. Frossarp, R.M. (Rtd.). Tel. N. Tawton 213, 
( (OMFORT, quiet, books, lovely garden, excellent food, 

country guest house, Weald of Kent. Fitted basins, 
central heating. Terms 7 gns. per week.—Apply Mrs. 
Hore Hupson, Willesley, Cranbrook. 
| UNTING WITH THREE PACKS, horses available 

locally. Good food, quiet and comfort. From 

5+ gens.—Wooprorp Bripce Horterr, Milton Damerel, 
N. Devon. Tel.: Milton Damerel 252. 

TEWQUAY—CLIFFDENE HOTEL.—Vacancies for 

Winter Residents in a warm, well appointed Hotel, 

H. & C. in all bedrooms, central heating. Inclusive terms 
from 4} gns. per week. Telephone 3094. 


TORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
i Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 
licensed. —WHITTINGHAM. Tel, Otterham Station 205. 


| pLYMPTON. Nr. PLYMOUTH (6} miles) ELFORD- 
LEIGH HOTEL. A typical English Country Home 
in 50 acres of grounds. Excellent centre for Dartmoor, the 
sea, fishing, riding, golf. An atmosphere of pleasing 
informality. Fully lic. 7-8 guineas. Under Personal 
Direction of T. Barrow Dow.inc. Tel. Plympton 221411 


PRIVATE Guest House. Comfortable, eight miles 
Cork City, has autumn-winter vacancies. Reasonable 
terms.—Box 704. 


AJAH RESTAURANT, Irving Street, Leicester 
Square (ABBey 4188). Best Indian curry in town. 
Fully licensed. Private rooms tor parties and socials, 
Open every day till 11 p.m. 
] ETURN to Peace in beautiful Shropshire. Quietness, 
seclusion, comfor‘able beds and good food. From 
October onwards, including the Christmas season.—THB 
Granoe, Church Preen, near Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 


Q TRATFORD -ON-AVON.—Txe Foip, Payton 
, Street. Special terms for the winter.—Resident 
Proprietors, G, Ertc S. and WinirreD Lams, Tel. 2493, 


4+USSEX.—Autumn Holidays at WitLow Brook, 
Ss Hassocks. Central heating, log fires, good food, 
Glorious downland country. Riding nearby. Winter 
terms 4} gns, Friday to Monday £2 2s. 0d. Hassocks 424, 
QUSSEX in the winter, for a week, week-end or Christmas. 
, INGRAM’S FARM, Ninfield, Sussex, welcomes guests in 
old modernised farm-house. H. & C. in bedrooms, Guests’ 
dining-room and lounge. Delightful surroundings. Rough 
shooting ; hunting with East Sussex Hounds, golf Bexhill 
and Cooden. Own produce; log fires; 3} miles Bexhill ; 
one minute bus route. 6 gns., no extras. Phone Nin- 
field 364. 
Q WITZERLAND.—Miss OPPENHEIM arranges parties 
' for winter or summer at moderate all-in rates. Children 
Enquiries, Checkendon, 


over 14. Also independent parties. 


Reading. 
ryYUDOR country house, Sussex, 15 mins. from bus. Will 
| receive three or four paying guests Nov. to April, 
during owner’s absence. Bluthner piano, electricity, lovely 
garden, own produce, hard court, garage, 5 and 6 gns.—Refs. 
required.—Box 689. 
YO paying guests received in beautiful country house, 
‘| Wilts, Bath 24 miles. Every comfort, central heating. 
own fruit, vegetables and eggs. Delightful country. 5-6 
gns. week.—Box 712 
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W AYEARERS RESTAURANT AND CAFR CON- 
TINENTALE—20, Granvitte PLAce, OrncHARD 
Srreer, W.1. Tel. Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon till 
10 p.m. Lunches, Afternoon Teas, Dinners. No House 






Clip me out! 


—-— 





charges. Excellent continental cuisine and Patisserie from 
own bakery. Tables bookable for dinners. 





















\ TIDOW, with small well-run house, with adequate 

help, in real country (high in Chilterns) 45 miles 
London, offers comfortable home to marrivd. couple or 
two friends as paying guests with view to permanency. 
Garden, poultry, garage. Near good golf. 6 gns. weekly 
each.—Box 694 


\ TINTER SPORTS.—Book now. Frequent escorted 

departures Switzerland. Polytechnic Grindelwald 
chalets open. 17 days from £28. 9.6. Second class travel. 
Write P.T.A. (llc), Regent Street, London, W.1 
Mayfair 8100. | 


\ ‘INTER SPORTS, 2 weeks Glacier Ski-ing. Book 

now. (Motoring Tours in preparation). LAMMIN | 
Tours Lrp., 67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8. 
Tel. Maida Vale 4321. 


\ TINTER WARMTH and the acme of comfort 

Central heating and great log fires in lounges. 
Electric fires, hot and cold basins and snugly beds with 
interior sprung mattresses in all bedrooms. Charmingly 
furnished and excellent food, with willing and happy 
service. For those guests who desire to spend the winter 
(from November Ist to Easter) at specie! icrms, a few 
double rooms will be reserved. This 15th century Coltswod 
Manor is one of the most attractive Hotels in England— 
with an acre of lovely garden. Unsurpassed for those who | 
delight in peaceful, cultured surroundings. There are 
still a few vacancies until October Ist at ordinary 





How to Learn 


SHORTHAND 


in One Week 


Make sure of a good post-war job. Learn 
Dutton One-Week Shorthand. Over 60,000 
successful students. Send coupon and 3d. 
to-day (no obligation). 


DUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Dept XX 92/3 Gt. Russell St.. W.C,1, 
3d. herewith for lesson 1 and details, 


J): thigamenpepimamnealiematats 
(Block letters) 


ee 
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terms. MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, Moreton-in- 
Marsh, Glos. Second stop on Main Line by the 4.45 
from Paddington. A dry, equable climate. Phone or wire 
Moreton-in-Marsh 101 





EXHIBITIONS 


COLLECTION of EARLY ENGLISH and MODERN 
WATERCOLOURS to be seen at HEAL’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, 1, 


= | RITAIN CAN MAKE IT” EXHIBITION. 
Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington. 

10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sundays 2.30 p.m. to 6 = = aif iy: 

Children 6d. 10 minutes by bus or tube from Piccadill 


] ENRY MOORE: New sculpture and schwet 
Living Irish Art. Paintings and drawings.—Let- 
caster GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1 


EFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond Street, W. 1. 





xy 


<__INHALANT 


will stop that cold 
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L SCULPTURE AND DRAWINGS by BARBARA — 
HEPWORTH. Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1. 























ONDON AND PARIS. Paintin a Archibald 
4 Ziegler.—Arcapse GALLERY, 28, ld Bond Street, 


N ERCURY (PAR. 5700).—“ TANGENT ” by Gilbert 
Horobin. Evenings 7.0. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 








Oat. 922." SAFEGUARD THEIR 


FUTURE 


¥WITZERLAND.—Planning and Building Exhibition, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 66, Portlan pT gm ny f A “British Legon ix 
Place, W.1. Weekdays, 10—6. Admission Free. times of adversity, after service. A legacy to 


a s rt ee ag vy yoo House, Richmond, 
ss urrey, will benefit ALL ranks of ALL S 3 
EDUCATIONAL their families too. ee 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 











A RE you waiting to go to the University, to be called up, 








or have you moot, left the Services? Davies 
offer you “ BACKGROUND TO THE FUTURE,” a 
course of use to those about to start their career. —Apply 
















Also Courses for Reconstruction Competitions for the 
Civil Service. 

OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
I for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B. A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. Me ‘Verate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL. 
Dept. B.93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.5 


A CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. Unique, 
L personal. 30 lessons. No text-books needed 
£6 6s. Od. For syllabus and particulars apply Box No. 638" 


~*~ Honours graduate offers individual or class 
( tuition in English and Modern Languages.—All 
rticulars from: GerALD BROMLEY, 124, King Henry's 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.3 (telephone Primrose 4204). 
pHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN, Fredensborg, 
l Denmark. One year Teachers Training Course, 
conducted in English by SVEND HOLTZE, offering 
thorough training in all branches (recognised by the Chief 
Inspector of Phys. Educ., Denmark). Write, SvenD Hotz, 
Coll. of Phys. Educ., Fredensborg, Denmark 


pUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
| BOOK (BOYS).—This is the Official Book of 
reference of the Headmasters’ Conference and of the 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. It is 
ublished by H. F. W. Deans & Sons, 31, Museum Street, 
Lenten, W.C.l. By post, 13/1. 
USSIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, oral or post, by 
Professional Teacher.—Ness, 8 Flat, 102, Gt. Titch- 
field Street, W.1. 


rPYRAIN yourself for well-paid Sales Posts. Complete 
course in Sales technique, 12/6. Write Rex Homes, 





Secretary, 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 (Western 6564). — -— 





ui 





1 price ae 
ip) LTD: 


Sail 


T NIVERSITY 2/7. I 
| founded 1887, prepares ee se foc EGR, 
University Matriculation. Satorens ~diate 4 
examinations; also for School Certificates & 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others) Pp. f 
‘Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The C ollege is an Educa — 





Trust not primarily conducted as a p: 
Highly qualified resident tutors ? w ‘a 
Free re-preparation in event of failu Prospect ments, 
free from REGISTRAR, 76, Burlington "Hem Cambritge 
ee _ ~~ 

LECTURES 

YIRKBECK COLLEGE—(Universtry of 

) The Haldane Memorial Lecture wil be Paes Pa 


Sir Fred Clarke on Tuesday, Oct 
Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, by kind pe 
Subject: The Cultural Significar 
Admission free : without ticket. 


‘APITAL PUNISHMENT. Meeting to 
( in forthcoming Criminal Justice Bil! ode Ma 
Fry, LL.D., Wing-Commdr. E. R. ! iM P Tha 
Paton, M.P. Friends House, Et Pride 
next, Oct. 18 at 7. Tickets 1/- an at aan or fr 4 
N.C.A.D.P., Parliament Mansions, Victoria St., svi 


{HURCHES COUNCIL OF HI A ING y 

( founded by Archbishop Ter The ‘—a 
series of three monthly lectures will given at Dentsox 
House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S Ww 1 (2 mins. from 
Victoria), on Wednesday, October zo at_7 p.m., with th 
object of rallying in one co-operati “fort the grow 
interest in Divine Healing.—How ARD F COLLIER, MD. 
will speak on DIVINE HEALING AND GENERAL 
MEDICAL PRACTICE. You are invited 


TEW Series Friday lunch-hour me 

Oct. 18, 1.15 p.m. Kingsway Hall, ; 

Schaffer. “ Russia and Ourselves.”-—NatTIONAL Prag 
COuNCcIL. 


TEW CHURCH COLLEGE (Swedentx orgian) fame 
Lecture, 1946. Thursday, Oct. 7 
Midland Hotel, Manchester. Alan A Drum weal wise: 
“ The Place of Science in Human Affairs.’ 


QT. ANNE’S CHURCH HOU SE, 57, Dean Street, W1 
\ “A TIME FOR DISCORD.’ The Crisis of Euro. 
pean Civilisation as reflected in Music. A Coumne of 
Lectures with Illustration and Discussion by the Revd 
Stanley Young. Wednesdays at 7.30 p.m. Oct. 16, Th 
“ Fin de Siécle in Music”? ; Oct. 23, The Case of Mahler; 
Oct. 30, Richard Strauss and the Trium ph of Virtuosity; 
Nov. 6, Debussy and the New Century ; Nov. 13, Diaghelev 
ee), 3 Nov. 20, Expressionism: Schonberg and Webem, 

; Nov. 27, National Traditions: Sibelius, Vaughan 
v 7illiams, De Falla, Bartok ; Dec. 4, The Present Confusion. 


WT. GEORGE’S GALLERY, 81. Grosvenor St, Wi 
; WATERCOLOURS, PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS, 
by Llewellyn Petley-Jones. 10—5.30 daily. Sats, 10—1, 


Why RSITY COLLEGE LONDON.—Facutty @ 
Laws.—Public Lectures on Current Legal Problems 
on Thursdays fre m 5 to 6 p.m. in the EUGENICS 
THEATRE (entrance Gower Street). ADMISSION FREE. 
Oct. 17, THE OMNIPOTENCE OF PARLIAMENT, R. O'Sullivan, 
K.C., Hon. Lecturer in Laws. Oct. 24, THE Inoun 
NATIONAL ARMY TRIALS, L. C. Green, LL.B., Assistant 
Lecturer, Faculty of Laws. Oct. 31, THe NortH ATLANTIC 
FISHERIES ARBITRATION, Professor G. ei Keeton, MA, 
LL.D., Dean, Faculty of Laws. Nov. 7, Lecat Prosi 
OF A SocraList Economy, W. Friedmann, LL.M., Dr. Jur, 
Quain Lecturer in Laws. Nov. 14, THE GERMAN LeGa 
SYSTEM UNDER MILITARY GOVERNMENT, R. H. Graveson, 
LL.M., S.J.D., Ph.D., Reader in English Law. Nov 21, 
LeGAL ASPECTS OF THE New INDIAN ConstiTuTION, ML 
Zagday, Ph.D., Assistant Lecturer in Laws. Nov. 3 
ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS, R. FitzGerald, LL.B., Le 
turer in Laws. Dec. 5, War CRIMES BEFORE INTERNATIONAL 
AND BRritIsH TrisuNALS, G. Schwarzenberger, PhD, 
Dr. Jur., Reader in International Law. Further perticulan 
from ASSISTANT SECRETARY, University College, Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1 Stamped envelope required). 


7.S.S.R™—A Course run by the Royal Institute of Inter 

. national Affaizs and the Bureau of Current Affain 
will be held from Nov. 2 (2.45 p.m.—6.15 p.m.) to Nov.3 
(10 a.m.—4.45 p.m.) at C ‘hatham House, 10, St. James's 
Square, London, S.W.1. Speakers will include Edward 
Crankshaw and Allan Monkhouse. Chairman: St 
Frederick Whyte, K.C.S.I. Tickets, 10/- from: Ts 
Bureau OF CURRENT AFFAIRS, 117, Piccadilly, London, W.. 


t 6 p.m., in the OM 
sion of Treasurer 
> of the Dominions, 





















CONCERTS 


POYAL ALBERT HALL, 21 October, at 7 p.m., doom 

\% open 6.30 p.m. A Festival of Thanksgiving, Choir 
of 1,000 voices. Soloist Elena Danieli. Centenary of the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance. Chairman: Rt. Hon. Isase 
Foot, P.C. Speakers: Viscountess Devideon, MP, 
R. F-. V. Scott, Rev. Bryan S. W. Green, Mr B. Rees, 
Admission Free by ticket. Numbered and coal Seats 
1/- and 2/6. Early booking advisable at Royal Albert Hall 
or from World’s Evangelical Alliance, 30, Bedford Place 

C.1. 








HOUSES FOR SALE AND TO LET 


i oes LET.—Large well-furnished room with kitchenette 
and separate offices, bath, etc. Roehampton district. 











Portugal St., 





18, Mayville Avenue, Leeds, 6 —Box 707. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed Great Britain oY St. CLEMENTS PRESS, L‘D., 
Kingsway, W.C.2, and Published by Tas Srsctaror, LaD., at its ‘offices, 99 Gower st., London, W. Friday, October 11, 1946. 
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